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President Eisenhower Rides Again 


RESIDENT Eisenhower is unique. No President of the 
United States before, except perhaps George Washing- 
ton, has beerf so honoured by all factions :n his own 
country. Abraham Lincoln and Franklin Roosevelt were as 
much hated as they were loved by their countrymen. 
Mr Eisenhower’s willingness to stand again for President in 
November means, as nearly certainly as anything can be in 
politics, that he will be elected for a second term. The fact 
that he feels well enough to contemplate the strains of 
office again will be welcomed by everybody, without regard 
to politics, abroad as in the United States. 

There has been loose talk of devices which would, in effect, 
put the présidency of the United States into commission. 

_Every method of reducing needless burdens, and of giving 
the presidential performance a newly streamlined efficiency, 
is no doubt desirable. But there is a sharp point bevond which 
which this process cannot go. The President be sufficiently 
seized of the great problems of state to initiate himself the 
right courses of action. It has to be assumed that his 
decision to run again rests upon a guarantee that he will 
be able, and willing, to do this. He must be "available” in 
every sense. 

If he is elected again it will be by an Eisenhower vote. The 
chances of success for his party are as open in 1956 as they 
were in 1952, when the Republicans won the Congress by 
a hair’s breadth, and in 1954, when the Democrats came 
back. This spread between the person and the varty makes 
the political omens difficult to read. The past three years 
have seen, under President Eisenhower's influence, the 
retreat of the old Republican right wing and the contin- 
uation of the effective parts, economic and social, of the 
so-called "fair deal” of the Democrats. Just as in Britain 
the great change has been the conversion of the Conser- 

vative party to the premises of the welfare state, so in the 

United States has Eisenhower Republicanism meant the 

maintenance of a policy contrived to guard against the ill- 

effects of poverty, misfortune and unemployment. In the 

United States, as in Britain, the shift has been away from 

the discharge of public responsibilities by controls and 
regulation ; but it has been bounded by the acceptance of 

& public responsibility that was not accepted a generation 

ago. 

In foreign affairs, too, the Republican right wing, with 
its old anchor in isolation, and its new one in "going it 
alone”, has been largely frustrated. Under President 
<\senhower, as under his Democratic predecessors, the 


United States has accepted a responsibility for the well- 
being and security of the world in proportion to American 
power. The marvel of the post-war years has been this 
continuing process. The doubt which has remained in the 
mind of America’s friends is whether, even now. that 
responsibility has yet been translated into the right 
flexible and effective policies. This is a question asked, 
directly, not of the Presiderit—though the responsibility is 
his—but of his able and pertinacious Secretary of State. It 
reaches to the root of President Eisenhower’s methods of 
rule by reliance on his expert aides. The success of American 
policies, whether military or economic, rests upon the policies 
and responses of allies. The far-flung bases upon which 
Western strategy relies to deter or repel aggression are 
on allied soil. The whole counter-offensive against Com- 
munism, whether economic or political, depends upon allied 
co-operation. To-day, when Mr Eisenhower has declared his 
willingness and ability to run again, there are gaps in the 
foreign policy of his Administration. In the Middle and Far 
East a policy has still to be made; in Europe, where policy 
has been set and agreed, it has to be asked whether, in fact, 
that policy is still a real counter either to the military 
threat or to political subversion. 

The first demand upon the next American Administration 
is to furnish the leadership for which America’s friends 
look. In the most general terms, there is no doubt that 
President Eisenhower could provide it. In world no less than 
home affairs his instinctive attitudes tend to be right; that 
is why he commands such broad support. He stands for 
what free folk everywhere want. No doubt, by the novel use 
of all the modern methods of public relations, an Eisenhower 
myth has been created. Yet the legend remains a reality : 
Mr Eisenhower is a good man with the right ideals. He is 
not a partisan figure. He has been, and may be again, more 
successful in co-operation with Democratic leaders of 
Congress than with Republican majorities. 

The test is, as it has been since General Eisenhower was 
first chosen as President, of political technique and practical 
wisdom. He is, personally, the greatest asset which the 
western alliance has. .In 1953 the question was whether 
he possessed the skill and the advice to be, as every president 
must be, an effetive politician; he has learnt much. The 
larger question now is whether he possesses the skill and the 
advice to be in his own right a statesman, to halt the erosion 
which, all over the world, threatens to eat into the effect- 
iveness of western policy. On the answer the future of the 
western world may be decided. 
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The Universities of Industry 


fortnight after the cuts in Government expenditure in 

general, and the slowing down of educational building 
in particular, it is announced that in the next five years 
building work worth £80 million will be started in order to 
develop Britain’s technical colleges. It is logical that these 
plans should escape crisis measures, as they are themselves 
measures to meet a crisis. Hardly a week has gone by 
recently without some public figure bewailing the shortage 
of technical manpower, and these warnings have now 
become a chorus of comparisons with what is being done in 
the Soviet Union and the United States. The Government 
can hardly be said to have shown any sense of urgency. 
There has been some slow development in the universities, 
but it was always plain that a major contribution would 
have to come from technical colleges. Some progress was 
made when it was decided in 1952 to single out 24 of these 
colleges for a grant of 75 per cent of the cost of developing 
advanced courses. But this week the Government has at 
last produced, in a White Paper, a plan of something like 
the requisite scale and completeness. 

Briefly, the plan is, first, to increase by about half the 
number of students with an advanced qualification who are 
now produced each year by technical colleges. This will 
be done by developing still further some of the 24 col- 
leges already receiving the 75 per cent grant for advanced 
work. Some of the students may presumably, if they wish, 
attend a technical college to read for an external degree of 
London University, as many do now. But the Government’s 
idea is rather that the advanced students should take the 
qualifying examinations of their own institutions. These 
examinations, and the advanced courses that lead to them, 
will be approved, but not set, by the National Council for 
Technological Awards under the chairmanship of Lord Hives, 
which will bestow its qualification on successful candidates. 
The courses themselves will be "sandwich courses”; the 
student will spend alternate periods, (say, of six months) 
in the college and in industry, for a total period of four 
or five years. 

But for every technologist, the White Paper suggests, 
five or six technicians are needed to apply specialised 
knowledge under his general direction. At present tech- 
nicians become qualified in a number of ways. They may 
take the ordinary national diploma after two years’ full-time 
study from the age of 16; or they may take the ordinary 
national certificate (which is less broadly based) after three 
years’ part-time study from the same age. 

Some technical students may also qualify as technicians 
or as craftsmen through the courses of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute. The idea now is that all these avenues 
should remain open. The system is confusingly multifarious, 
but it is also remarkably flexible, and the White Paper has 
only one major change to propose. It points out that at 
present there is too much reliancé on evening classes. There 
is far less wastage among those who are released by their 
employers (often as part of their apprenticeship) to attend 
a technical college for one day a week. The Government 
hopes, and is entitled to hope, that this system will be 
extended to about twice as many people as now benefit 
from it. 

Hope, inevitably, is the keynote of the whole plan. The 
Government can only lay down a framework; it is for 
others to fill in the picture. The plan for the technologists 
has to be seen in relation to parallel developments in the 
universities. But the universities are only now considering 
their plans for the five years 1957-62, and the extent to 
which they will expand their faculties of technology will 
not be known for some months. In 1954 they produced 
some 2,300 graduates in technology a year; the technical 
colleges produced another 500 degrees in technology, making 
57 per million of the population in all. But the technical 
higher national eerifieate or aa enthalent sienna 
ay dha ee icate or an equivalent qualification. 

e ite Paper’s plan is carried out, it will produce some 
pene or 5,000 extra advanced students a year from the 
oie pried wore the graduates, would amount 

pulation. In Russia, by compa- 


rison, the professional engineers amount to 280 per million of 
the population and the engineers qualified by a four-year 
course at "technicums” to another 326 per million of the 
population. Many of the latter are not comparable with 
Britain’s advanced technicians and technologists. The overall 
comparison is probably not too unfavourable to this country— 
if all now goes according to plan. 

Will all go according to plan? If the Government pro- 
vides all these places, can sufficient students be found to 
fill them? The answer depends on the students having 
three things: money, ability and willingness. As to money, 
the White Paper announces that state scholarships will be 
available for students in advanced technology, as they are 
already for a few people of outstanding ability employed in 
industry. Local authorities are urged to extend their major 
awards to such students, as they already have power to do, 
And individual firms, it is again hoped, will pay the salaries 
and the fees of students whom they select for "sandwich 
courses”—as some do now. 

As to ability, there can be no doubt that enough material 
will be available. On simple population figures the number 
of people aged 18 will be between 23 and 44 per cent higher 
in the years 1962 to 1966 (the peak is in 1965) than 1: is 
now : the bulge now in the schools will then be of university 
age. But besides this natural increase in the number of 
potential students, it will be increased—as it should be— 
by the growing tendency to stay at school until 17 or 18. 
This trend is likely to produce a permanently higher level 
of people of university calibre. Whatever the commitice 
of Vice-Chancellors and Principals may say in principle 
now, it is most unlikely that the universities will be able to 
accommodate more than, say, two-thirds of the people who 
on present standards of entry would qualify for admission 
in the next decade. The technical colleges should therefore 
be in a position to attract, not only some advanced students, 
who in present day conditions would have finished their 
education at 15 or 16, but also some who in present day 
conditions would have gone to a university. 

The willingness of such students to go to a technical 
college instead of a university, however, will demand a 
change of attitudes as well as of the provision for them. 
At present there are parents who, if their son or daughter 
were refused a place at a university, would not consider a 
technical college as an alternative. It is not what they 
would call a college; it smacks of night school and dim 
backroom jobs ; it lacks a quality that is important to this 
nation of snobs—social status. Some of the technical 
colleges have lived down this sad deficiency: the prestige 
of Manchester College of Technology is high while the 
Scottish colleges of technology have long had a recognised 
university status. 

As they develop in advanced work the prestige of other 
colleges will grow in the same way. But let them help in 
the process by changing their names to colleges of advanced 
technology—names are so important to the British—and let 
them divest themselves of their work at lower levels, as the 
White Paper suggests they should, the first moment that 
facilities for it can be provided elsewhere. Their status is 
bound to depend partly on the standards to which they work— 
as also will the co-operation (so important to their develop- 
ment) that the universities will be prepared to accord them. 
It is promised that the Hives award, to which most of the 
courses will no doubt lead, shall be of the standards of 2 
university degree, presumably with classes of attainment. 

It is important, however, that the quest for university 
Status should not involve the setting of standards that are 
too high. The great lack in the British educational system 
is of education at a sub-university (in the strictest sense) 
but post-school level. The colleges of advanced technology 
can meet this need. Something is to be learned here from 
the United States. Many of its engineering graduates have 
attained a standard no higher than that of the Britis! 
higher national certificate: yet they probably have 1% 
general a greater confidence in dealing with people and 
problems, a greater executive competence. This leads 
another vital point. The colleges of advanced technolocy 
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must avoid the narrowness cf which technical men are so 
rten accused: not surely by adding irrelevant slabs of 
culture to already overloaded courses, but by requiring 
evidence of general education on admission and by teaching 
that is broadly based. 

But there’s the rub. Where are teachers of the necessary 

tal to be found? There are at present some 40,000 part- 
sme and about 15,000 full-time teachers in technical colleges. 
How many more will be needed the Paper does not guess. 
But it is certain that there will have to be not only more 
teachers but also far more of the highest quality. Local 
authorities have a fair degree of discretion in the salaries 
of technical college teachers, but it is certain that enough 


541 
people of adequate quality will be found only if they are 
lent by industry. 

The Government’s plan for technical education thus 
depends on a vast amount of co-operation from all con- 
cerned: from parents and school teachers in accepting the 
worth of a technical training; from local authorities in 
allowing a proper autonomy to colleges of advanced tech- 
nology and in making grants available to those who could 
attend them.; and most of all from industry, in sponsoring 
Students at both the advanced and the lower levels, and in 
seconding some of the staff who will teach them. All must 
play their part if these universities of industry, so vital to 
the nation’s future, are to become a reality. 


Towards a Caribbean Dominion 


T would be pleasant if the winning entry in the inevitable 

competition for a West Indian federal flag was a design 
quartering the Union Jack with ten alternate red and white 
stripes to represent the ten islands which have now agreed 
to unite. Then, if later on British Guiana, British Honduras 
and the Virgin Islands were to accept the standing invitation 
extended to them to join in, there would be thirteen stripes— 
at once a poignant reminder of a might-have-been and the 
symbol of a new link between the Americas and the British 
Commonwealth. Whether or not such a flag will ever flap 
a gently ironic salute to the American tourist wintering in 
the Caribbean, the fact remains that anything which will 
foster the idea that a new American nation is being brought 
to birth in these thirteen colonies will do good. 

For the Colonial Office has had its fingers crossed for a 
long time over federation. It has taken more than ten years 
of patient negotiation to get the signatures of the West 
Indian plenipotentiaries to the final agreement last week. 
And perhaps fingers should remain crossed. The federal 
ties to which the islands consent to subordinate their 
sovereignty are still slight—slighter even than Nigeria’s— 
and it will take another two years to bring even such a 
limited federal authority into being. "It cannot be said that 
its governmental powers will at the outset be strong,” 
Mr Lennox-Boyd observed with perfect truth: "All we can 
say is that the document to which we have put our hand this 
afternoon will set up a federal government with enough 
powers initially to establish itself firmly if it has the will 
to do so.” 

The will is all-important. It is a good omen that the 
plenipotentiaries have slightly strengthened the federal 
government worked out at the preceding conference in 1953. 
The islands have delegated a short list of exclusive powers 
to the centre and defined a longer list of concurrent powers 
in which federal legislation takes precedence. These lists 
have not been much lengthened. But whereas in 1953 the 
delegates were unable to agree over inter-island migration, 
they have now been able to build into the federal govern- 
ment’s powers the agreement reached in Trinidad last year. 
Under this the federal government will have the power 
within five years to enforce free movement between the 
island units”, without which federation is a mockery 
(though other recent federations, notably that of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, sin against this canon). Trinidad has 
already relaxed its restrictions, influenced by its own rising 
prosperity and a sounder understanding of the fact that an 
inflow of population to take advantage of growing industrial 
activity can only raise the national income (which is, of 
course, an equally sound reason for Britain to eschew arti- 
ficial checks on West Indian immigration.) 

The conference in 1953 gave the federation power, through 
the exclusive and concurrent lists, to take over currency 
and tariffs and to develop a full customs union, as outlined 
in the fiscal commissioner’s report since then. But the 
plenipotentiaries have now gone a step further. They have 
agreed to the creation of a loans council, which will greatly 
Strengthen the federation’s control over island develop- 
ment; and the British government has strengthened it 
further by deciding that, though grants-in-aid to the islands 
Which cannot balance their budgets shall continue, this 
Shall become a federal matter (with a suitable advisory 
committee). Even in the early stages, when subsidising the 


federation, Britain will not go over its head to the former 
colonies, 

Thus the federal power will have worthwhile work to do. 
It is clear that, on the concurrent list of functions there 
could be plenty of friction between the units and the centre. 
The plenipotentaries therefore deserve great credit for 
reversing the decision made in 1953 that, in view of the 
islands’ shortage of political leaders, a man or woman 
would be able to serve simultaneously in the federal and an 
island legislature. This was the mistake made in Nigeria. 
The separation of the federal and the regional political 
spheres will have two results. It should develop purely 
federal loyalties among federal politicians, who will work 
together for the interests of the federation rather than act 
as delegates from the islands. The plenipotentiaries have 
strengthened this presumption by persuading the British 
government to agree that there shall be no official members 
of the Council of State (the embryo federal cabinet) ; 
though, in deference to the fact that Britain will be sub- 
Sidising the federation, officials may be nominated by the 
governor to attend. This should give federal ministers 
a stronger sense of cohesion and responsibility at the 
outset. 

But, as Mr Lennox-Boyd has said, everything will depend 
on the calibre of the men who go into federal politics. In 
view of the absence of British officials in the Council of 
State, it is important that the most experienced leaders 
should move from island to federal administration (and take 
some of the best island civil servants with them). This is 
the more likely to happen as the result of strengthening 
the federal power and giving it the chance progressively to 
widen its responsibilities. It may not be easy to envisage 
a federal administration in which Messrs Manley, Gomes and 
Grantley Adams would be colleagues. But the real danger 
is that, if such dynamic leaders stayed in their island 
strongholds, they would keep the centripetal tendencies 
too strong. Mr Manley’s belief that federation must be 
followed by the organisation of federal political parties 
shows the direction in which their thoughts should be 
turning. 

For West Indian insularities remain strong. They again 
defeated the plenipotentiaries’ efforts to decide on the site 
of a capital. This is now urgent. The proposal of Grenada 
in 1953 was a manoeuvre of Trinidad to spite Barbados and 
was unwisely endorsed by Mr Lyttelton. The folly of selecting 
a capital with so few communications and other facilities has 
now compelled the West Indians to put the matter to an in- 
dependent commission which is to recommend three sites on 
which the ten plenipotentiaries are to vote. It is to be hoped 
that Barbados will win the ballot—and that some hoter 
revenue-creating agency will be found to console Grenada. 
As it is, Britain's contribution to the cost of building a 
capital has been doubled. : 

Probably island interests have also influenced the decision 
not to have the first federal general election until early in 
1958. The argument is that Britain cannot get the legisla- 
tion through faster, and that it will take all of two years for 
the pre-federal machinery to do its work in West Indian 
conditions. But this conveniently postpones the choice 
that some West Indian leaders will have to make between 
island and federal politics—which will suit those who feel 
they have a deal to do in their own backyards, both consti- 
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tutionally and economically. But meanwhile enthusiasm for 
federation may wane. 


Nor is that all. Most of the West Indian leaders believe 
that the federation cannot become a real success unless 
British Guiana and British Honduras join in to give it a 
hinterland, a potentially rich territory for development, an 
outlet for migrating population whose energies are now 
being permanently lost to Britain, an economic frontier in 
short, to thrust back in years to come. They do not think 
British Guiana can be federated until it has an elected 
government ; clearly it cannot have one as long as the odds 
remain overwhelmingly that Dr and Mrs Jagan would head 
it. But they feel that, if British Guiana could be faced with 
the choice between indefinite direct rule by Britain and 
joining an independent Caribbean Commonwealth country, 
the Guianese might well take the latter course: it could 
even become a winning policy for a moderate left party. 
To hold out this choice, however, the Caribbean dominion 
must exist; and at the present pace it will not do so for 
many years. In its present stage of infancy it has failed 
to impress Mr Richardson, the observer from British Hon- 
duras, who could probably bring his country in if he wished. 
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There is thus real need for promptitude in cutting the 
umbilical cord which ties the islands still to Britain. It js 
perhaps ironic that this must be the conclusion. It is more 
usual to deplore, for the best of reasons, the haste with 
which most colonies demand full independence before they 
have learnt the arts of responsible self-government. But 
the West Indies have had parliamentary institutions for 
longer than most colonies. They can, if they will, stand on 
their own feet. They need, and will get, British financial 
support, in loans, grants, and colonial development and 
welfare funds ; but their attitude of dependence was perhaps 
shown by their demands for a large loan, in addition, to 
float the federal government off. Perhaps the British 
refusal (under the shadow of the Macmillan cuts) was too 
brusque, but in principle it was right, and some West Indians 
realise that it was right. A strong, determined, federal cab- 
inet at Barbados (let us say), which shows it means business, 
can raise the money it needs when the time comes. When it 
does so it is more likely to impress Guiana and Honduras 
that Caribbean Federation is really worth joining. It is the 
more important that everybody—the island legislatures, the 
mainland territories, Britain, the United Nations and the 
Commonwealth—should see it effectively at work soon. 


Notes of the Week 





Iron Curtainraiser 


R Robens, the Opposition "shadow Foreign Secretary”, 
in this week’s foreign affairs debate fell into the 
familiar error of asserting that the western governments had 
"made deadlock certain” at Geneva in October by insisting 
that a reunited Germany must join Nato. He could find no 
answer when Mr Selwyn Lloyd and Sir Anthony Eden pointed 
out that this had not, in fact, happened. He accused the 
Government of having indulged in ”gamesmanship” in 
October by offering the unacceptable. Yet Mr Molotov 
explained at Geneva that Russia would accept only Com- 
munist-style “elections” for Germany; and Mr Robens 
claims to believe that all-German elections must be free. 
Mr Henderson capped this edifice of unreality by linking the 
creation of a "security” system for Europe with the removal 
of all British and American arms from the Continent, a 
prospect hard to describe as security. It was left to 
Mr Younger to restore the level with a more serious speech 
which included a strong appeal for priority in settling the 
colonial problems of all the European powers, and a warning 
that Portugal’s intransigence over Goa was doing untold 
damage to relations between the free West and free Asia. 
The Opposition’s failure to bring forward any constructive 
suggestions made the Government’s task of refuting criticism 
a fairly easy one; and this may be enough to explain why 
there was little new or memorable in the speeches of the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary. An exception was 
Mr Lloyd’s useful reminder that if the Communist were now 
challenging the free nations to a "battle of ideas, fairly 
waged”, there would be nothing to fear. At a time when both 
public opinion and leadership in the free world seem to grope 
uncertainly, the -point needs emphasis. The Communist 
powers may enjoy the tactical initiative in many fields.- It 
is foolish to claim, as Mr Dulles appears to claim, that they 
are on the run. But there remains the indisputable fact that 
while ostensibly challenging the free Societies to a peaceful 
contest, they still shrink from allowing their own subjects to 
hear both sides of the argument, and strive to hide the dark 
Side of their system from the outside world. When the Soviet 
rulers visit Britain next month, no chance should be missed 
= ee them to open their door wider than the present 
y chink; and attention throughout the allied and the 


“uncommitted” world should be directed 
; direc to 
their reluctance. the reasons for 


The Uses of Seato 


cold wind from China is blowing through the South 

East Asia Treaty Organisation, the annual Council 
meeting of which Mr Selwyn Lloyd attends in Karachi next 
week. In Siam, the most exposed of Seato’s three Asian 
members, a small but vociferous left-wing opposition group 
is attacking Siam’s alliance with the United’States in terms 
virtually identical with Peking’s current propaganda. The 
recent inter-allied manoeuvres provoked some anti-American 
reactions, and Marsha! Pibul, the prime minister, seems to 
be retreating from his earlier attempts to extend democratic 
liberties fc fear that the Communists will benefit from 
them. The Cambodian premier, just back from a trip to 
China, says that his country rejects Seato’s protection 
because it ’would bring us dishonour”. Even in Pakistan and 
the staunch Philippines, voices have been heard calling for 
closer relations with the Communist powers. In no case is 
tire country’s loyalty to the free world in doubt, but these 
facts are a reminder that loosely linked alliances like Seato 
offer tempting chinks for Moscow and Peking to prise open. 


Seato is a victim of its circumstances. Even if direct 
Communist aggression across the frontiers were the main 
danger—and this seems much less likely now than when 
Seato was formed 18 months ago—the sensitivity of the 
Asian neutrals would make it impossible to set up a tightly 
knit central command on the lines of Nato. Against sub- 
version from within, on the other hand, a military alliance 
offers only a blunt and clumsy weapon. Nor can the 
emphasis be profitably put on converting Seato into an 
economic aid organisation. There are few things that Seato 
could do in this sphere which the Colombo Plan cannot do 
better, since it enjoys the-blessing of India and the other 
uncommitted nations. Seato’s most useful function now is 
to perform a number of limited and undramatic tasks. I¢ 
can forearm its Asian members with information about 
Communist subversive methods in Asia. By occasional 
demonstrations of military cooperation it can help to dis- 
courage Prague-style coups. It can be made a supplement- 


ary, though not a principal, channel for western aid. If Seato 
does not closely resemble Nato or the Baghdad alliance, 
that is not necessarily a criticism, since South East Asia’s 
Problems impose a different technique. 
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Hanging in the Balance 


7 HE Government has cut a shoddy figure over capital 
& punishment. Two weeks ago in the House of Commons 
members passed @ motion specifically calling on it to 
introduce legislation forthwith to abolish or suspend the 
death penalty. Nothing was said during the debate, or by 
the Prime Minister immediately afterwards, to suggest that 
the Government would not be ready to carry out the 
instructions of the House. Both abolitionists and their 
opponents assumed that it would, and the Prime Minister’s 
announcement last week that he would only allow time for 
Mr Silverman’s Death Penalty (Abolition) Bill left a sour 
taste in many mouths. 

In fact, Sir Anthony Eden is guilty less of duplicity than 
of the lack of foresight that is beginning to become part 
of his reputation, Only after the motion was passed do 
Ministers seem to have considered its implications. Fortified 
no doubt by their own inclinations, they then decided that 
they could not champion hanging one week and introduce 
a Bill to end it the next. This was not in itself unreasonable; 
there is no constitutional reason why a Government has to 
implement a Commons motion, free vote or no. But if, after 
all, they were going to ignore the vote, Ministers should 
surely have made this quite clear before or during the 
debate. 

What of the fate of capital -punishment itself? It is 
disingenuous to pretend that there is little difference 
between a Government Bill and one introduced by a back- 
bencher. The House of Lords will see plenty of difference 
if, indeed, Mr Silverman’s Bill gets that far. To gather a 
majority for one dramatic vote is fairly simple; to keep it 
together during days of argument, with votes liable to take 
place at any hour, could well prove too much for amateur 
Parliamentary organisers. Secondly, even with the technical 
help promised by the Government, amateur promotion may 
harm the Bill itself. Several ancillary problems arise—for 
instance, whether the law on lethal weapons should be 
strengthened—which are obviously matters best dealt with 
by the Government. There must be a suspicion that 
Ministers are hoping that the House of Lords will find legal 
as well as moral arguments for delaying the Bill for the 
Statutory year. Mr Gaitskell’s warning that the Upper 
House will be playing with its own death warrant on this 
issue may give it pause, but uprooting the gallows is clearly 
going to be a messy operation. The immediate point is that, 
however, it may twist and turn, the Government cannot 
escape its responsibility for the final decision. 


Paying for Experience 


N its search for inducements to keep servicemen in uniform 
for extended periods the government has at last hit on 

the device of defining "the rate for the job” in terms of the 
length of the contract. It will soon be possible for one 
private, doing the same work and taking the same risks as 
another, to be paid nearly twice as much. His job will be 
rated higher because he has contracted to do it for nine 
years instead of three. This may cause some feeling at first 
among the other ranks with strong trade union principles. 
But, after all, the alternatives will be clearly put before the 
recruit when he joins up, or the national serviceman electing 
to turn regular ; and it will always be possible for the three- 
year man, who wants to marry and found a family or merely 
add to his purchasing power in the NAAFI, to extend his 
cgmmitments and get his long-service money. The dis- 
tinetion will be between the short-service man and the true 
professional. 

This is the first really hopeful step to be taken in giving 
the country the professional cadre the forces need for a very 
long time; and if it is based on a belief in the mercenary 
instincts, it is mone the worse for that. It is right that a 
man who ties himself up to a long contract on a given rate 
of pay in a time of inflation and rising wage claims should 
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get more—indeed, this is true of officers also. Hitherto, the 
Services have tried to fit themselves to the changed attitudes 
of young people by offering shorter and shorter engagements 
while being tardy about bringing rates of pay into line 
with those won by the unions for civilian employment. This 
was, in fact, the perfect inducement for men to postpone 
making up their minds and then to compare financial 
prospects in the services and civilian life at frequent 
intervals. It is perhaps no wonder that the rate of re- 
engagements in the army amounted to only 7 per cent. The 
fact that many national servicemen opted to be regulars at 
higher pay in return for the extra year’s service may hold 
Out some promise that the wide differentials for serving for 
longer periods may do the trick. An incentive to stay in 
rather than opt out has at last been re-introduced into the 
Services. The services are wise not to hope that this will do 
more than stem the disastrous fall in re-engagements. But 
it will be surprising if at some level of pay it will not do this 
and reverse the trend in recruiting also—for, after a trial 
period, it will be possible, and not impossibly expensive, to 
widen further the differentials in favour of skill, service and 
attachment to the colours. In time, the market rate for a 
fully professional army, navy and air force may appear ; 
though it is likely that some form of supplementary sel- 
ective conscript service will have to remain. The cost of 
successfully creating a more professional army, navy and 
air force will, of course, far exced the additional £67 million 
appropriated for this year. 


The Role of the Services 


HE Explanatory Statements which are published with 

the service estimates provide a more detailed picture 
f the ways in which the army, air force and navy expect to 
carry out the broad strategic pattern laid down in the 
statement on defence; once again the air force and the 
army seem clearer on their roles, and their priorities, than 
the navy. The RAF priorities are simply defined in 
terms of the deterrent and the support of air power in the 
cold and limited wars; but its frustrations consist in the 
slow delivery of aircraft, missiles and other equipment 
with which to train. The Army is presumably dependent 
on Transport Command to move its proposed task force, 
ready-trained to aid the civil power which is challenged in 
any country as the result of cold war developments; and 
Transport Command has yet to receive its Beverleys and 
Britannias. In view of the admission that "whereas the 
Cyprus garrison in December 1954 amounted to four major 
units who had to devote only a small part of their activities 
to internal security work, the garrison now consists of 
fourteen major units twelve of whom are devoting 90 per 
cent of their time to maintaining law and order,” the 
allocation of one infantry brigade to this "fire brigade” 
type of operation seems a minimal precaution. 

The navy’s role is split three ways between the deterrent, 
the cold and potential limited wars; the fleet however is 
still balanced in favour of maintaining communications, 
with a heavy investment in minesweepers and escort ships. 
This, however, may reflect the legacy of past thinking; the 
present First Sea Lord’s conception of the navy’s role is 
perhaps visible in the emphasis placed now on the "battle 
group centred around the modern carrier with its multi- 
purpose squadrons of aircraft” and cruisers which are 
equally important for mounting atomic attack in major or 
limited war. The problem of bases over the exterior lines 
of the Western powers is being partly met by conversion of 
old carriers into repair ships. A growing part of the naval 
allocation is also being spent on research into atomic power 
and missile ships. But if the striking force is to be developed 
in a smaller navy, the expectation must be that plans to 
defend the sea lanes in global war whose course would be 
unpredictable after three days (in the words of the defence 
statement) must take an ever-lower priority. As it is, a 
conventional approach to the problem with a fleet of nine 
cruisers, againts the Admiralty’s traditionnal minimum of 50, 


is no longer possible. 
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A Warning from Sebabna 


IXTY-FIVE soldiers are not many in an army 210,000 
S strong. Yet the defection of sixty-five Algerian riflemen 
at Sebabna has come as a shock to Frenchmen. These 
Moslem soldiers in the midst of battle joined hands with 
the guerrillas, fired on_ their French fellow-soldiers, and 
departed with arms and ammunition. Amid the French 
forces in Algeria there are some 45,000 Algerian Moslem 
troops. After Sebabna who can be sure that they are loyal ? 
French soldiers will always fear that the Moslems consider 
the guerrillas as their real comrades-in-arms. 

This ominous desertion coincides with new French plans 
for the reorganisation of the system of military service. 
Among other measures, a rotation system for metropolitan 
troops is envisaged, under which all conscripts would serve 
six months in Africa after training at home. This may, or 
may not, postpone an extension of the call-up and the 
sending of more reinforcements. The question, however, is 
not only military. Sebabna, as well as the recent formation 
of separate Moslem trade unions in Algeria, are symptoms 
of the rapidly widening gulf between the French and Arab 
populations. These events are also a reminder for M. Mollet 
that it was not enough to go to Algiers to pacify the French 
settlers. His supporters have begun to wonder whether this 
journey was really necessary. There is no sign of the new 
deal for Algeria which was a plank of the electoral platform 
of the Republican Front; they may soon ask what purpose 
the change of government has served. 

Sebabna holds another warning. The sergeant who led 
Algerian troops to the other side had served in Indo-China. 
Ideas are contagious and know no frontiers. A French left- 
wing weekly, L’Observateur, asks the government bitterly 
whether it will use Senegalese troops next, to spread de- 
fection to other parts of the empire. Lyautey once said: 
"Islam is like a drum: if you tap at one end, it reverberates 
all over.” France has been given cause to fear that the 


dictum may apply to her overseas possessions in their 
totality. 


Mr Ruskin’s Art Criticism 


Mr Ruskin’s third volume of ”Modern Painters,” appearing at 
an interval of ten years after the second, will be hailed with 
interest and curiosity, if not with submissive attention, by the 
art-world of England. His position with regard to this art-world 
is strange and much to be regretted; for the study of his 
writings impress us deeply with the fact that he is formed to 
be its guide in many things, and yet the spirit in which he 
has constantly addressed it, and the spirit in which it has 
naturally retorted, show that such friendly guidance is at 
present out of the question, except to the few who from the 
first accepted him as their teacher, and have, therefore, been 
shielded throughout from the attacks under which their fellow- 
artists smart. Smart they unquestionably must, for his shaft 
:s both aimed with too great an accuracy not to strike, and 
tipped with too galling a poison not to irritate. As to the 
wisdom of thus poisoning the truths which he so ably expounds, 
time might have taught him a lesson. ... He is in possession 
of a clear and penetrating mind. ... He is undeniably practical 
in his fundamental ideas, full of the deepest reverence for all 
that appears to him beautiful and holy, and, though owning to 
very strong preferences, founding those preferences on reason, 
and fully admitting the good that exists elsewhere, even in the 
works of these his adversaries. His one fauit consists, then, 
in expressing too strongly his contempt of their weaknesses 
and errors. His fault has both lessened and retarded his 
influence, but could not destroy it, both on account of the 
inherent truth and beauty of his views, and because cther 
circumstances tending in the same direction have since arisen 
and strengthened him by their co-operation. On the mass of 
English artists, however, he acts as an unacknow!edged 
influence, instead of taking the place that was due to his 
courage and powers, viz., that of an honoured and accepted 
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Dusty Road to Delhi 


HE border clash between Indian and Pakistani units in 
the Rann of Cutch a few days ago was an ominous pre- 
lude to Mr Selwyn Lloyd's visit to Delhi. The Foreign Secretary 
is visiting India before attending the Seato conference at 
Karachi, and thereby inviting Indian criticisms of both Seato 
and the Baghdad Pact in hopes of being able to allay some 
part of Delhi’s indignation, which has recently reached new 
heights. He deser’-- credit for facing the music thus boldly 
at a time when l....an-British relations have deteriorated 
dangerously ; and he should not be blamed if he secures no 
immediate improvement. For it seems of little use to remind 
the Indians that the Baghdad and Manila treaties were a 
belated reaction to the invasion of the Asian "peace area” 
by the Russian-Chinese alliance of 1950. India’s resentment 
has a strictly practical basis; it arises much less from the 
east-west conflict than from the Indian-Pakistani one. 
India is determined to maintain its ratio of military 
superiority over Pakistan—at present about three to one— 
and it flatly rejects all assurances, such as the Governor- 
General of Pakistan gave it this week, that in taking its 
place in the Asian alliances Pakistan has no thought of war 
with India. The Eastern Economist of Delhi suggests this 
week that if the West gave India economic aid in proportion 
to any military aid received by Pakistan, this would save 
both Delhi's face and its economic plan, and enable it to buy 
arms without resorting to barter deals with the Communist 
bloc. Such aid could only be a temporary palliative. The 
root of the problem lies in the quarrels and reciprocal fears 


of India and Pakistan, and particularly in the Kashmir 
dispute. 


Milk of the Word 


S was anticipated, Mr Bevan will have nothing whatever 
to do with Mr Gaitskell’s proposals for extending public 
ownership by arranging for death duties to be payable by 
the transfer of shares—and land—from private estates to 
the Government. This dashes any hopes the moderates of 
the Labour party might have had that he would examine 
alternatives to the type of nationalisation put through in 
the early days—Mr Bevan would call them the heroic, revo- 
lutionary days—of the first Attlee Government. Mr Bevan 
is worried, rightly enough, about who is going to represent 
the state’s interests on the boards of private concerns and 
asks anxiously "when our back is turned what is our 
representative going to do on these private concerns?” He 
sees clearly that the state’s nominees would act like any 
hoter director : that is, to ensure that the concern produced 
the largest possible return in the long term to the shareholder 
they represented. And if this were admitted to be a good 
thing, and in the state’s interest, it would be tantamount 
to admitting that private enterprise was a good thing. 
Directors who made sure that the companies were efficient 
and made profits for the state, in short, would not be 
socialists—at least the moment Mr Bevan turned his back 
on them—and he prefers state monopolies operated by 
public boards as in the coal and transport industries. This 
he describes as more “ambitious” than Mr Gaitskell’s com- 
promise. It also has the advantage that there is no need 
to make profits, for the taxpayer bears the losses and the 
consumer the cost of inefficiency. The truth is, of course, 
that Mr Bevan believes in state ownership for its own sake ; 
faced with the choice, he would, according to his own 
logic, rather have a lower standard of living under national- 
isation than higher standards under capitalism. This, 
however, is exactly the choice which Mr Gaitskell does not 
want to be faced with when the time comes. He is therefore 
casting about for ways of making the best of both worlds. 
But he is merely misreading Mr Bevan’s ingrained puritan- 
ism if he expects to win approval from the guardian of 
the true socialist conscience by such shuffling. 
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Contentious Tribunals 


@ ENIOS civil servants have been busy justifying the 
activities of their departments to the Franks Com- 
‘tee on Administrative Tribunals and Inquiries. Dame 
yn Sharp was refreshingly candid about the defects of 
rent tribunals appointed by the Minister of Housing, 


nd added that it was difficult to find suitable people to 
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serve on them. Rent tribunals tackle controversial matters 
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opinion. with little uniformity, and sometimes decide 
iatters of law, although there is no right of appeal and 


nly 34 of the 61 chairman have legal qualifications. Dame 
velyn added, however, that it was not worth reforming 
hem as they "may be coming to a speedy end.” This is 
welcome news, which suggests that rent legislation will not 
pe long delayed, though it does not, of course, imply that 
the whole apparatus of rent restriction is about to be swept 
away. 

Next day Sir Alan Hitchman sought to defend the 
powers of County Agricultural Committees to supervise and 
dispossess inefficient farmers. The committees are not 
judges in their own cause in the more serious cases, since 
a farmer threatened with eviction can appeal to an agri- 
cultural land tribunal consisting of a farmer, a landlord, 
and a legal chairman appointed by the Lord Chancellor. 
When the committees order the "supervision”’, as distinct 
from the eviction, of farmers, however, there is no appeal ; 
but supervision orders, in Sir Alan's view, are simply 
intended to help the farmer mend his ways and thus avoid 
more serious_ sanctions—although agricultural committees 
have not always in fact used their powers in this manner. 
The committees consist largely of farmers, and the treatment 
of a bad farmer represents a sort of "trial by peers” which 
may need to be tolerated so long as food is assumed to be 
scarce and land to be very precious. But these assumptions, 
even more than the procedure itself, are becoming hard to 
defend, as Sir Alan’s earnest endeavour only demonstrated. 

Most difficult of all is the problem of local inquiries, such 
as those into compulsory purchase orders, whose purpose 
is to acquaint the Minister with facts as an aid to his final 
decision. Dame Evelyn Sharp thought that the publication 
of inspectors’ reports in these cases might merely sow 
confusion, since a change in Ministerial policy could cause 
two objectors with similar cases to receive different treat- 
ment. But if there is such a change in policy the public 
Ought surely to be told of it by one means or another. 
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Italy’s Case for Washington 


G 1oxon Segni won a comfortable vote of confidence, 
though in a curiously depleted Chamber, last week. The 
vote provided a welcome send-off for President Gronchi on 
the eve of his visit to Washington—the first state visit to 
be paid by an Italian President to the United States. 

Signor Segni has been grappling with financial difficulties. 
The round of pay increases granted to government employees 
in January added some 27 milliard lire to the 221 milliard 
already allocated for civil service pay and brought the esti- 
mated budget deficit up to some 320 milliard lire. To Signor 
Gava, the Liberal Minister of the Treasury and a strong 
advocate of austerity, this seems to have been the last straw. 
His suggestions_for economies in government spending met 
with anguished cries from the Ministers concerned. He 
resigned at the end of January and Signor Vanoni, the 
Minister of the Budget, took over his post. But Signor 
Vanoni’s untimely death some two weeks ago, when he was 
Speaking in the Senate in defence of the Government's 
economic policies, deprived the Segni cabinet of a most 
distinguished member and its foremost economic expert. 

In spite of the large deficit, Signor Vanoni had some 
Teason for his optimistic belief that the Government need 
hot draw in its horns in order to avoid serious inflation. The 
year 1955 was a good one for Italy. The gross national 
icome rose by 7 per cent in real terms, and in the ten-year 


development plan that bears his name Signor Vanoni had 
been reckoning on an annual rate of increase of only 5 per 
= The appointment of Signor Zoli as the new Minister 
0 


the Budget is a sign that the Government intends, at 
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— a to aon on with the Vanoni plan. But it 
gn, espec Ameri 

po pens spe y can, aid if it is to have chance 
It is here in particular that Signor Gronchi’s v 
Washington takes on a more than ceremonial sauaantine 
Since his own views before he became President have contri- 
buted a good deal to Washington’s suspicions of the leftward 
tendencies of the present Government, Signor Gronchi could 
do a good deal to allay these suspicions and to explain 
Signor Segni’s difficulties. He could point out that the 
attitude of the right wing of the Christian Democrats to 
economic and social reform forces any Italian government 
which desires to pursue a progressive domestic policy to 
accept support from the Nenni Socialists. He could also 
point out that, with Signor Vanoni’s inspiration gone from 
the conduct of economic affairs, his former colleagues need 


all the help and understanding they can get in overcoming 
Italy’s economic problems. 


Austrians Interpret Neutrality 


HE Austrian government has taken two steps which have 

brought down Russian disapproval upon its head. Herr 
Helmer, the Minister of the Interior and a Socialist with 
long experience of dealings with communists, some weeks 
ago ordered the Secretariat of the communist World Fede- 
ration of Trade Unions to leave Austrian soil and confiscated 
a number of documents from its Vienna headquarters. The 
WFTU had moved to Vienna after its expulsion from France, 
and was conducting its activities outside Austrian law under 
the protection of the Russian occupation authorities. When 
the Russians left, it became necessary for it to apply for 
legal registration as an association; this has been refused 
on the grounds that the*body "developed activities hostile 
to the Austrian nation”. It is the main Communist instru- 
ment for the organization of strikes and labour unrest in 
the non-communist world, particularly in colonial territories. 
With a display of indignation Mr Shvernik has protested 
on behalf of the Soviet Trade Union Council against the 
Austrian action, requesting the Vienna government to "cease 
its legal activities and reverse its unfounded decision.” 
Communist propaganda on the subject is directed chiefly 
against the Austrian Socialists, who have also been ousting 
communists in the works councils of the former Soviet Zone 
in recent elections. 

The second move which has roused "unofficial” Soviet ire 
is the Austrian government’s applicaton to join the Council 
of Europe. Here too, the Socialist ministers in Herr Raab’s 
government were the motive force. The Austrians have 
shown by their actions that, while they are determined to 
maintain strict military neutrality, they are in every other 
way part of the free western world. Their neutrality comes 
between that of Sweden—which is also a member of the 
Council of Europe—and that of Switzerland, which has kept 
aloof. A bullying denunciation of the Vienna decision has 
come from the Soviet press ; it may or may not be followed 
up by official protests in Vienna. The Soviet interpretation 
of neutrality is being tested under watching eyes in many 
countries beside Austria. 


Make Your Own Budget 


HE season for importuning the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer is at hand. Every interest in the country 
will by now be putting the final touches to its design for a 
budget which will give its own members the tax reliefs they 
want, and its recipe for painless disinflation. The general 
council of the Trades Union Congress got in early with its 
memorandum on budgetary policy last week, demanding 
lower prices, less taxation for workpeople, more social 
services and family allowances, and no cuts in the invest- 
ment programmes of nationalised industries. If this could 
be conceded, the T.U.C. indicated, the inflationary pressure 
of automatic wages demands would relax—and the cost of 
these reassurances to workpeople worried by the erosion of 
rising prices upon their pay packets could be met by econo- 
mising in defence and above all by taxing the middle 
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classes, alias "the higher income groups”, alias "profits and 
dividends”, while the strain on the balance of payments 
could be simply eased by "selective import control”. 

In the next few weeks Mr Macmillan will have to take 
a@ good deal more of this kind of thing, if sometimes with 
the roles of the beneficiary and the victim reversed ; the 
conservative press has already put in a well-argued counter- 
plea for the middle classes. His broadcast last week is not 
likely to have much effect on amateur chanceilors. The 
T.U.C. has bluntly told him that one of the basic facts of 
his life is that disinflationary measures which cause rises 
in prices, whether by higher taxes or reduced subsidies, will 
produce wage demands. His proper reply, for all his 
disclaimers, can only be that he will pump money out of 
circulation fast enough to make the granting of those 
demands impossible. 


Money for the Federation 


inisters of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 

have made the most of the copper companies’ expression 
of confidence in the country’s future by their undertaking 
to lend £20 million for development and invest another 
£10 million by accepting surcharges on the price of power 
from Kariba. The ministers need the money—but they 
need the confidence too. For though the capital commit- 
ments of the Federation are formidable, the public is 
conscious only of the boom, is demanding even faster 
development, and is patently critical of the Federal party’s 
record. The rising estimates for Kariba have been criticised, 
and the cost of the scheme has been given as the reason 
why a chemical plant at Wankie has had to be postponed 
as well as desirable railway improvements. Each of the 
territories has its own capital development plan, and no 
doubt wishes that it could interest the copper companies 
in them as well. 

It has been obvious for some time that there has been 
a lack of economic foresight. Some ministers, like Sir Roy 
Welensky, realise this; others do not. The Federation is, 
perhaps, too much influenced by Southern Rhodesian 
complacency that in financial matters something always 
turns up—as federation did in 1952, and the soaring price 
of copper later on. But the planners—or spending depart- 
ments—would be more prudent to think in terms of a 
copper price of £250 than one permanently over £300. 

Certainly physical limits on development are likely to 
be reached sooner than the economic ones at the present 
price of copper. But all this gives rise to a vague discontent 


which has, most regrettably, been seized on by an Opposition - 


with an utterly illiberal African policy. The new ’Common- 
wealth Party” is not as yet strong; but the very fact that 
it bases its opposition on apartheid, rather than on an 
alternative policy to that of the Federal party within the 
structure of the constitution with its stated objective of 
racial partnership, is an evil omen. It will stiffen the 
African nationalists: and people who live in Southern 
Rhodesia are inclined to forget that Africans in the two 
Northern territories have been nourished on the Colonial 
Office tradition, for too long for them to put the clock 
back. At this juncture, when a gesture to the Africans was 
needed, the Commonwealth party’s manifesto for white 
supremacy appears. Africans in Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland cannot but mark the contrast with Tanganyika, 
where a newly formed political party is backed by leaders 
of all races and repudiates the colour bar. 


Big Stick in Cape Town 


aw a lengthy and at times heated debate, a joint 
session of both Houses of the South African parliament 
gave approval this week to a government bill designed to 
amend the constitution in such a Way as to remove the 
Cape Coloured voters (those of mixed blood) from the 


common electoral roll. The result was expected, since the 
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government had assured itself of a majority by the 
expedient of packing the Senate with its own nominees, 

In due course the bill will, no doubt, receive the Governor. 
General’s assent; but whether it remains on the statute 
book will depend on the Supreme Court, for the opposition 
United Party has made it clear that it will again challenge 
the legal validity of the measure. The form this action 
will take has not been disclosed, but it seems probable that 
it will follow a similar course to the earlier action in 1952, 
the result of which was that the Supreme Court found 
against the government’s measure and declared it invalid, 
If that precedent were followed, one of the disfranchised 
Coloured voters would institute proceedings primarily on 
the grounds that the government had, by the Senate Act, 
sought to use indirect means to circumvent the judgment 
of the court. The Supreme Court was enlarged by act of 
parliament last year, but this does not make its decision 
a foregone conclusion for the government. 

The Bill deals primarily with the Cape Coloured vote, but 
it seeks also to re-entrench the language rights of the 
Afrikaans and English sections of the community. By this 
manceuvre the government has deftly removed one of the 
Opposition’s main counters and has helped to still public 
disquiet. But the gesture does not conceal the Nationalist 
government’s willingness to employ the bludgeon to get 
its way. 


Whose Towns ? 


HE new towns are growing rapidly and steadily. Some 

will be substantially completed within five years, and 
the staffs of the development corporations building them are 
already getting restless. The question of the future owner- 
ship of the towns is being studied by the Minister of Housing, 
and was publicly ventilated for the first time at a recent 
meeting of the Town and Country Planning Association. It 
is an important question, especially as many of the new 
towns are likely to prove that rare thing—a profitable ven- 
ture. The New Towns Act provides that the ownership of 
a new town may be transferred en bloc from the develop- 
ment corporation to the local authority, but there are growing 
doubts as to whether this would really be a wise course. 


Partly the issue is a financial one. Several at least of the 
new town corporations can be expected to make quite hand- 
some profits out of commercial and industrial development. 
On the other hand, the rents of houses in new towns are 
at present relatively high, and the local authorities are ex- 
periencing some financial difficulties in taking over and 
maintaining such services as sewerage, playing-fields, and 
open spaces. Naturally enough the local inhabitants are 
pressing for the profitable part of the undertaking to be 
applied to the relief of local rates and rents. In the short 
run, there is a good case for some relief of this kind; but 
in the long run the new towns will have the advantage of 
uniformly modern equipment, built at a cost which in 
retrospect may actually appear to be cheap. At the same 
time, the taxpayer who has provided the capital is certainly 
entitled to a large part of any profits—particularly as it 


may be necessary and desirable to finance more new towns 
in the future. 


These financial considerations must affect the form of any 
settlement. But in any case it is hardly desirable that a local 
council should own the bulk of the land and property in its 
area. The estate management functions of the local authority 
in a new town would then loom larger than its normal 
functions while houses and shops would be subject to local 
political pressures. The obvious alternative is to vest the 
ownership of a new town in some kind of board of trustees; 
there ought to be a separate board for each new town, to 
preserve its individuality, and some effective method should 
be found of associating local people with its work so 2s 
to avoid the very real danger of ”remoteness.” Perhaps the 
un-English device of direct election of a minority of the 
board’s members (the majority being appointed by the Min- 
ister) might on this occasion be tried. There would then 
be a ready local interest in the board’s work and no real 
danger of confounding it with that of the local authority. 
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Leadership Demands Constant Aduevement 
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Political Juggler 


BEAVERBROOK. 

By Tom Driberg. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 331 pages. 21s. 

_s is the most penetrating sludy of Lord Beaverbrook we 
are likely to get in his lifetime, though as a biography it is 

somewhat patchy. Mr Driberg’s fifteen years as a Beaverbrook 

columnist have made his pen so sharp—or into such a double- 

edged weapon—that he cuts deep into the character of his subject 

without lacking either frankness or affection. 

His central theme is not Lord Beaverbrook’s success in finance 
and journalism, but his failure in politics. The bulk of the book 
is devoted to a detailed study of the way in which "the little 
Canadian adventurer’—the phrase is that of Balfour's secretary— 
despite his millions and his drive and flair, was unable to dominate the 
British political scene. It portrays a Beaverbrook too "obsessed with 
persons and property,” too little interested in any objective principle 
outside his own ambitions, to win the political leadership he craved. 
Mr Driberg’s summing up is that "if that abundant energy had been 
used for half a century in the service of nobler causes than the accumu- 
lation of wealth and the pursuil of power, the moments of recollection 
and introspection that occur in even the most laboriously crowded old age 
might be less leaden and dusty than, it may be surmised, his are now.” 

There is some over-simplification in this. Lord Beaverbrook has not 
been lacking in a political principle. He has had one in Empire Free 
Trade. What he has lacked is a principle which could stand the test 
of reason, and command allegiance not only here but in the other 
Commonwealth countries. His much-boosted Empire Crusade proved 
in the end to be no more than an albatross around his neck, which 
denied him even the advantages of opportunism. 

Mr Driberg makes the astute observation that the yourg Max 
Aitken saw his path to power, as his path to wealth had been, in his 
persuesiveness, in an ability to juggle with politicians as he had 
juggled with bonds. He took his text from Burke. "The world is 
governed by go-betweens. These go-betweens influence the persons 
with whom they carry on intercourse by stating their sense to each 
of them as the sense of the other; and thus they reciprocally master 
both sides.” But in practice British politics proved too tough—and 
ultimately too concerned with principles rather than persons—for this 
to work. Moreover Aitken was not prepared to remain in the back- 
ground as a go-between. When the intrigues to oust Asquith in 1916 
had succeeded, he éxpected at least the Board of Trade as a reward 
for his share in them. But nothing came except the offer of a 
peetage—a trap into which he fell. This brought the satisfaction of 
penetrating the inner sanctum of the aristocracy, which had snubbed 
him in his early days in England (his feud with the Salisbury family, 
Mr Driberg declares, dates from that time). But the route to power 
threugh the Commons was blocked, and he was forced back to flank 
atlacks from Fleet Street. 

Bonar Law’s death in 1922, within a few months after taking over 
the premiership, removed Lord Beaverbrook’s last hope of securing 
power from within. Only in the crisis of 1940 was he to attain high 
Cabinet rank, and then in the exhausting, largely administrative post 
at the Ministry of Aircraft Production. But his success in providing 
the Hurricanes and Spitfires, though it brought real popularity for 
the first time, did not supply the satisfactions he sought. Instead, 
Mr Driberg suggests, Lord Beaverbrook flirted during the days of 
the Second Front clamour of 1942, with the hopes of succeeding 
Churchill as Prime Minister. This, too, rapidly proved a mirage. 
He was docmed to return to finance and journalism, barking his 
orders into a dictaphone or a teiephone as he moved restlessly 
about the world. 

Mr Driberg has, however, allowed this study of political frustration 
to occupy too much of his book. ‘There is too little of the other side 
of Lord Beaverbrook’s life as a creator and proprietor of newspapers. 
In this his talents—and his capacity for mischief—found full scope, and 
he exercised great influence, if not power. 

Mr Driberg believes that Lord Beaverbrook founded his papers pri- 
marily as a political lever.. Whatever the motive, he became for better 
or for worse the greatest influence on British journalism in the 
Period between the decline of Northcliffe and the present domination 
of Fleet Street by the Daily Mirror. He set the pattern for the popular 
Press throughout the thirties and forties. Moreover, men who came 
under his influence in their formative years have since made their 
aa to key positions throughout journalism, and into television and 
Politics. 

This aspect of his life, with its personalities and excitement, is too 
cursorily treated in this book. Mr Dribetg the politician has triumphed 
over Mr Driberg the journalist. Nor has he given the drama of the 
aircraft production battle of 1940 the full treatment which it surely 
merits. Despite such lopsidedness, this is certainly the best book on 
Lord Beaverbrook yet written. Rich in incident and anecdote, it 13 
0 from sycophancy and provides a trustworthy account of this tire- 
o millionaire son of the manse, who has woven his clamorous way 

‘ough British politics and journalism these forty-six years. 


From Adam Smith to the Present Day 


THE MAKING OF MODERN BRITAIN. 
By T. K. Derry and T. L. Jarman. 
Murray. 320 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Tere is a great need for a single volume which will make intellig- 

ible to the educated layman the principal economic and social 
changes of the last two centuries, something between the learned 
treatise, written for those who know as much as the author, and the 
textbook, written for those who know less. At first sight this book 
appears an answer to the need. In fact, however, it ts essentially 
another textbook. As such it has conspicuous merits. It is based on 
wide reading and packs a lot of information into its three hundred odd 
Pages without producing a feeling of congestion in the reader. It is 
strong on points where similar works are apt to be weak; thus it 
devotes a proper amount of attention to social history, and it explains 
technological changes in clear and simple terms. Like many textbooks 
it contains illustrations and a book list, but the illustrations are more 
numerous and better selected than is commonly the case, and the 
book list more up-to-date. 

Above all this book carries the story down to the present day 
without any disconcerting change in the scale of treatment. For the 
purpose of the young student it is difficult to think of a book better 
designed to give him a clear account of life and work in the last 
two hundred years without dampening his desire to explore further 
and without stuffing him with notions that will later have to be 
unlearned. If the adult reader wants no more than a straight- 
forward, if conventional, account of such topics as the revolution 
in textiles, the coming of free trade, or the educational changes of 
the present century, it may be commended to him also. But. he 
will find that the diet, while wholesome, does not give him much 
to chew on. The clear cut simplification which is one of its merits as 
a textbook makes it rather anaemic reading for anyone who wants to 
come to grips with the full complexities of the period. 


Rum and Molasses 


YANKEES AND CREOLES. 
By Richard Pares. 
Longmans. 175 pages. 25s. 


HE Yankees of this title are the merchants of the North American 
colonies who in the eighteenth century, from Rhode Island, 
Boston, Philadelphia and such ports, traded in lumber, fish and a wide 
variety of other products to the West Indies; the Creoles are the 
planters who provided the main return cargoes—rum and molasses, 
They are the two main elements in a trade without which, as 
Professor Pares says, “the sugar colonies could not have existed 
and the North American colonies could not have developed.” The 
book is not quite as colourful as its title. The multiplicity of 
goods traded, the great variety of mercantile practice, and the 
profusion of Caribbean Islands, each with its particular character- 
istics, all make it difficult to paint in broad outlines and primary 
colours. 

Yet it is a book that deserves its tempting title. First of all it 
is well organised. Professor Pares is a systematic historian. He 
poses questions in their logical order and presents explicit answers. 
Who conducted the trade? From what ports? What determined the 
choice of markets? What was the compositign of the cargoes? What 
prices were realised and profits made? But unlike much analytical 
history it is not arid or mechanical. It is very well written in a style 
which, though close-grained, has a certain brisk and terse elegance. 
Based primarily on the letters and ledgers of individual merchants, it 
never loses touch with the specific problems of the human beings 
involved. Trade in small ships over wide waters is an_ intrinsically 
interesting subject, and the drama of these odysseys to the West Indian 
islands is heightened, not obscured, by the framework of analysis in 
which it is set. 

Nor can there be any doubt about the importance of the subject. By 
its prefits this trade contributed to capital formation in North America 
in the critical stages of its development. Above all, it enabled the 
North American colonies to pay their deots in Europe. Why did New 
England not suffer from a sterling problem in the eighteenth century, 
when it drew its manufactures from the United Kingdom and had little 
acceptable to offer in return? In general terms the answer is the 
stock-in-trade of the textbooks. By a happy coincidence England 
wanted the produce of the West Indies and the Indies wanted the 
produce of North America. The commerce which developed from this 
division of labour is one of the earliest and most publicised examples 
of multilateral trade. But there has been a curious lack of information 
about the inost important side of the triangle. The American scholar, 
Mr J.B. Hedges, published a very good account of one of the merchant 
families in this trade, the Browns of Rhode Island, but surprisingly 
enough the subject has not attracted much attention in the United 
States, and Mr Pares is the first to deal with it in a single compre- 
hensive work. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London. 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 







Unhappy Warrior 


UBLIC confusion over American foreign policy was hardly 
removed last week by Mr Dulles’s appearance before a 
lengthy open session of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
It was not entirely Mr Dulles’s fault. But once again the 
Secretary of State showed that, for a man who gives every 
appearance of taking pains about his choice of words, he has a 
remarkable capacity for leaving the wrong impression. The 
immediate reason for staging a public interrogation of the 
Secretary of State was his department’s absentmindedness over 
eighteen tanks which had been sold to Saudi Arabia. When a 
mews agency found them on board ship in New York harbour, 
a total embargo was abruptly brought down on all deliveries of 
arms to the. Middle East. Forty-eight hours later, when the 
State Department’s legal counsel had explained the effect this 
was likely to have on the renewal of the lease of the American 
air base in Saudi Arabia, the embargo was rescinded. This is 
the kind of embarrassment that can happen to any government. 
But it had a special importance at this moment, since it capped 
several weeks of mounting uneasiness in Washington about the 
direction and validity of American foreign policy. 

This uneasiness is by no means al] politically inspired. Indeed, 
many Democratic Senators are insuring themselves against being 
charged with excess partisanship by quoting liberally from the 
influential columnists, such as Mr Walter Limpmann and 
Mr James Reston. These have quite bluntly written about the 
faltering of American leadership, compared with the new 
flexibility and self-confidence of the Russians, as revealed in the 
speeches at the Communist Party Congress. Although there 
were perfectly good reasons why the President and the Secretary 
of State were both away when ‘the Saudi arms incident blew 
up, it called attention to the fact that during this Administration 
absence has become something of a habit. Even when he was 
well Mr Eisenhower never stayed in the White House longer 
than he had to, while Mr Dulles has seen himself as a roving 
ambassador, conducting personal diplomacy all over the world. 
‘Mr Lippmann goes so far as to argue that in the last six months, 
during which the new Soviet economic challenge has become 
apparent, there has been virtually no American high command. 

It is not only in the economic field that the United States sees 
itself challenged. The rapid progress of Russian heavy industry, 
which has enabled the Communists to begin competing in the 
field of economic aid, has also narrowed the gap between the 
two powers in the mastery of massive deterrent weapons. The 
Air Force, always intensely conscious that it commands the safety 
of the United States, has once more been pursuing its war for 
more money against the Secretaries of Defence and the Treasury 
and the Director of the Budget, with the help of its usual friends 
in Congress. It has even been said that the Russians have 
“almest closed their air power gap by beating the United States 
at our own game—production.” 

It was against this background that Mr Dulles came before 
the Foreign Relations Committee and announced that the United 
States had won a famous victory. He was repaid for his pains 
with incredulity and ridicule and some alarm that his analysis, 
however much discounted in Washington, might lead to com- 
placency and relaxation among the American people and in 
allied nations. 

What exactly did Mr Dulles mean? He had started off well 
enough, admitting that the intervention of Communists supplying 
arms to the Middle East had ruined the policy of a balance of 
force, arguing strongly against attempting to equip Jsrael with 
equivalent supplies and appealing to politicians to avoid con- 


Washington, D.C. 


firming the Arab conviction that in the last resort America 
would always cater for the Jewish vote. Then, in answer to a 
very general question from Senator Fulbright of Arkansas as to 
whether the Russians were not making progress in the Middle 
East, Mr Dulles launched out into his analysis of the Russian 
Congress. By the time this subject had been pursued through 
hours of questions, a tenable thesis had emerged in a piecemeal 
way, but this could hardly be expected to erase the initial bald 
statement: "The fact is, they have failed and they have got to 
devise new policies.” The result of western strategies of strength, 
added Mr Dulles a little later, is that "they have got to revamp 
their whole creed from A to Z.” 

It is this statement which has brought Mr Dulles so much 
contumely. Elsewhere in his answers he allowed for Russian 
heavy industry having exceeded anyone’s expectations, he 
pointed out that the Russians had a surplus of technicians that 
would be a help to them in offering economic aid, and he 
explained that the “liberalisation” that he saw coming about 
within Russia would be a slow development. He made the 
interesting point that, while it would take a long time for such 
major doctrinal changes as were involved in the abandoning of 
Stalin’s textbooks to sink in, the mere process of collective 
decision making was likely to cause Russian policy to become 
more malleable and the policymakers more open to outside ideas. 
Finally he warned his hearers, in perhaps not the happiest of 
terminology, that the more Russia became "like ourselves” the 
less repulsive it would appear to uncommitted peoples. Apart 
from the oversimplified vainglory of a few phrases—a failing 
which apparently Mr Dulles will never cure—the essential 
difference between him and his critics is that they tremble at 
the thought of Russian flexibility and reasonableness and he 
does not. Of course one of the reasons they tremble is because 
they know that Mr Dulles is in charge of the counter-moves. 
But basically there is a good deal to be said for the case that 
America needs to be shaken out of pessimism as much as out of 
optimism, for both can produce apathy. 

The most alarming section of American opinion is that which 
believes that the West cannot compete with the type of economic 
aid Russia can and will offer. In that battle there is something 
to be said for Mr Dulles’s pose as the "happy warrior.” He is 
being lacerated for not producing new ideas to meet the new 
dangers, but he has at least sponsored the idea of a longer-term 
American commitment for aiding capital projects abroad, 
although $100 million a year seems a rather small fund for the 
purpose. There is unfortunately some doubt as to whether 
Mr Dulles will be able to get even that through Congress. Many 
of the Democrats who formerly supported economic aid are 
becoming very restive about it for a variety of reasons. One is 
the situation of the cotton industry in the South. Help for 
foreign irrigation schemes dnd the industrialisation of backward 
economies will be very unpopular while the American cotton 
export market is disappearing out of sight and Japanese textil°s 
are flooding in. Unfortunately Senator George, on whom *° 
much depends when legislation affecting foreign policy is to be 
passed, is deeply involved in a campaign for renomination 1° 
Georgia against Mr Herman Talmadge, the former Governo’, 
who is acidly hostile to foreign aid. 

Moreover in the last week a new obstacle has arisen. Senaio’ 
McClellan’s investigations into the relaxation of the embars. 
on trade with Russia have aroused general indignation im th« 
Senate, where it is felt that the State Department has been {°° 
too considerate to the trading needs of allies, and less than can¢ 
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with Senators. A number of Democrats, most of them on the 
Armed Services Committee, have bound themselves not to vote 
for any more foreign aid until they have achieved satisfaction. 
It is a great pity that in opening what will clearly be a hard 
battle for his cause Mr Dulles should have antagonised so many 
indispensable allies. 


Walking the Colour Line 


ji latest racial dispute in Alabama arises from a successful 

attempt by the Negroes of Montgomery to pay back the 
whites in their own coin. All over the Deep South economic 
pressure is being applied to Negroes who insist on receiving 
equal treatment where it is their legal right. But in Mont- 
gomery, when a Negro woman was arrested for sitting in the 
white section of an omnibus, Negroes refused to use public 
transport end now, after nearly three months in which perhaps 
two-thirds of the regular bus passengers have travelled by car 
or on foot, the municipally-owned transport system is near 
bankruptcy. Last week over one hundred leading Negroes, 
many of them clergymen, were indicted under the state’s law 
against organised boycotting ; it is they, not the frustrated city 
authorities, who have the sympathy of most Americans. 

This dignified and well-managed movement was, until 
recently at least, entirely a local affair, with none of that help 
from northern groups which has led Southerners to argue that 
the growing racial tension in their region is the work of a new 
generation of the "carpet-baggers” who descended on the South 
after the Civil War. The National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured People is the chief of these groups. It is 
responsible for the increasing number of appeals to the courts 
by Negro parents asking that their children should be allowed 
to attend school with white children, as the Supreme Court has 
ruled they should. But the Supreme Court also ruled that time 
should be allowed for this fundamental social change to take 
place and that, in making it, due consideration should be given 
to local conditions. There are many, not only in the South, 
who feel that the NAACP is pressing the more prejudiced com- 
munities too hard; by strengthening their fears it is hardening 
a resistance which more tactful handling might gradually have 
undermined. 

An example of the gradual approach has just come from 
Louisiana, where a federal judge, granting an injunction against 
racial discrimination in New Orleans schools, pointed out that 
his assertion of the principle did not mean that these schools 
had to be integrated overnight or "even in a year or more.” 
"The problem of changing a people’s mores, particularly those 
with an emotional overlay... will require the utmost patience 
and understanding from all of us of whatever race.” This 
decision came after a bench of three judges had declared 
invalid a state law passed in 1954 as an avowed effort to 
circumvent the Supreme Court's decision. A similar fate seems 
almost certainly in store for the various ingenious attempts to 
do the same thing which are being tried in the other recalcitrant 
southern states. 


Caesar’s Wives 


QO: of an alleged attempt to influence the vote of a Senator 
from South Dakota in favour of the repeal of direct federal 
controls over the price of natural gas has developed what may 
Prove to be the most far-reaching investigation in recent 
congressional history. Senator Case’s disclosure that he had 
rejected a contribution of $2,500 towards his campaign expenses 
because it was intended to sway his vote on behalf of the oil 
interests did not prevent his colleagues from passing the Bill. 
But it prompted President Eisenhower to veto it, for he found 
that this attempted bribe was one of many such efforts to 
influence senatorial opinion—efforts "so arrogant and so much 
in defiance of acceptable standards of propriety” as to cast 
doubt on the integrity of governmental processes. Touched to 
the quick, the embarrassed Senate overcame the fear of what 
an investigation might reveal in an election year and appointed 
a special committee to elucidate the Case affair. Headed by 
Senator George, this group will report its findings by March 
10th; but the Senate went further and selected a bipartisan 
Committee of eight members with unrestricted authority to 
‘quire into every aspect of suspected corruption in the financing 
of elections and in the organisation of lobbies working for 
Special interests. 


55r 
_ This committee, under the chairmanship of Senator Gore a 
fighting Democrat from Tennessee, faces a task of immense 
difficulty, for it is a fact that “acceptable standards of 
eae. have often been set aside in order to satisfy the 
nancial rigours of American politics. It takes an wher 
$200,000 to $800,000 to elect a Senator and in difficult ieee 
Representatives have spent similar amounts. Under the Corrupt 
Practices Act, however, a Senator is Supposed to spend only 
$25,000 on his campaign, friends and organisations can con- 
tribute only $5,000 each, and corporations cannot make con- 
tribution—a prohibition also extended to trade unions. In 
practice, successful candidates avoid listing many of the con- 
tributions in the accounts which they have to submit. Other- 
wise, it would be impossible to finance campaigns such as the 
ones in 1952 which cost altogether an estimated $150 million. 
But it is on that middle ground where money spent simply to 
elect a candidate shades over into money spent in the hope of 
Swaying the vote of a Senator or Representative that the 
Gore committee will have its most dramatic moments. The 
Lobbying Act of 1946 is loose and the $4,000,000 expended last 
year by groups, ranging from the Southwestern Peanut Sheller’s 
Association to the Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers, presumably included a good deal of money given 
towards future campaigns in the hope of present results. 

It is doubtful whether Senator Gore and his seven stalwart 
companions will hack their way through the well-established 
jungle of pressure groups and electoral finances. But they may 
bring the whole delicate subject into the open and initiate a 
change in existing laws. The coming elections will cost an 
unprecedented amount and an unsuccessful attempt has already 
been made to raise some of the money on a bipartisan basis, 
through a joint appeal for small contributions from millions of 
people interested in seeing a fair campaign financed by the 
many rather than influenced by the few. 


Selection for Service 


Washington, D. C. 


eo latest changes made by President Eisenhower in the 
call-up regulations put a premium on early parenthood 
Young fathers will not now be conscripted into the Army as 
long as anyone else is available in the neighbourhood. The 
object is not to assist the already booming birthrate but to 
reduce the embarrassing accumulation of men who are liable 
for military service but have not yet been called up. It may 
at first sight seem odd that the Americans should be bothered 
with this problem, since their form of conscription has always 
been frankly based on selective service. During the war the 
gambling element was perfectly straightforward, with a man’s 
fate decided by the draw of a pellet. But in recent years 
Congress added the principle of universal military obligation. 
It neglected, however, to back it up with the logical sequel of 
universal military training. 

The result is a curious mixture of incentives and compulsion, 
which is meant in a roundabout way to serve much the same 
purpose as the British drill sergeant who bawls: "The following 
will volunteer.” The psychology of the American system ‘is a 
little more subtle. The universal obligation weighs on all male 
shoulders between the ages of nineteen and twenty-six or, for 
men who have enjoyed deferment, until they are thirty-five. 
The cnly compulsion which Congress will allow, one which has 
a reassuringly makeshift sound, is the call-up, each month, for 
two years of enough men to fill gaps in the ranks of the active 
units. With some exceptions, the oldest men available are 
called first. This means that, although there is no certainty 
that every fit man will be selected for service sooner or later, 
no one can be sure of safety until he is twenty-six. The 
chances, in fact, are high that, just as a man thinks he has 
got away with it, he will be caught in the final lap, and at a 

inconvenient time of life. 

ae might feel that the seven years of strain and doubt 
were an objection to the system. But the political and military 
geniuses who evolved it, after much deliberation, regard this 
as the crucial feature. Enough strong men, they hope, will 
quail at the prospect of prolonged uncertainty to supply 2 
full quota of volunteers for one or other of the various ways 
that are offered of getting the obligation over and done with, 
A young man who wants to plan his future can take a short 
enlistment in the regulars for three years, followed by wer 
in the ready reserve: or he can volunteer to go to the he 
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of the queue for the two years of selective service, to which 
is now attached a further three years in the ready reserve. 
If he is under eighteen and a half he can join the National 
Guard, a state force commanded by the governor, who can 
call it out in an emergency such as a riot or a natural disaster, 
or alternatively he can volunteer for six month's basic training 
and seven and a half years in the ready reserve. A reservist 
has to drill forty-eight evenings a year and attend a fortnight’s 
summer camp; persistent defaulters are conscripted. 

It is mainly on this last scheme, enacted only in 1955, that 
the Defence Department is relying to make up for lost time 


in creating a reserve force that will be really worth something - 


in terms of modern warfare. The rush of young men to sign 
up and gain immunity from conscription has been somewhat 
less than overwhelming—4,000 in the first four months, when 
30,000 had been planned for. In their initial self-criticism 
the military blamed lack of advertisement, so they have been 
given $250,000 for publicity; umattractive pay, so the pay has 
been put up from $50 to $78 a month; and the bulging 
surplus of .manpower in the vulnerable age-groups, which 
lengthens the odds on reaching twenty-six in civilian safety. 
The President’s latest move in aid of fathers is meant to 
strengthen the deterrent. By making it less likely that they 
will be caught by selective service, it makes it more likely 
that the cthers will. Those who do not want to face the 
alternative of conscription or parenthood had better volunteer. 


The actual choice of men to be called up is made by four 
thousand local selective service boards, manned by unpaid 
civilians picked by the governors of the states. Every man 
has to register with the local board at eighteen and keep it 
informed of his later movements. He is graded by fitness— 
since the Army has reduced its standards, only 30 per cent are 
now found mentally or physically unfit instead of the 50 per 
cent of a few years back—and by the grounds for his possible 
deferment. Two groups are exempt—divinity students and 
only surviving sons in families which have lost other sons on 
active service. No blanket deferments are allowed, but indi- 
vidual farm workers, scientists and university students can 
have their liability to service postponed. The problem of 
university students has always been an awkward one, since 
in the United States practically anyone can go to a university 
if he wants to. One rough and ready way that is used for 
sorting out the genuine scholar from the mere service dodger 
is to give another year’s deferment only to those in the top 
two-thirds of the class. Alternatively a student can ask to be 
judged on his ability to pass a national aptitude test. There 
is a right of appeal on this and other matters to one of 
ninety-three civilian appeal boards. 

When the Army, or very occasionally the Navy, needs bodies, 
each of the four thousand boards has to produce a quota; 
differences in local conditions, willingness to volunteer, and 
s0 on, bring variations in the classes of men called up from 
different places. The local board is guided by an order of 
priority: delinquents and volunteers go first, followed, before 
the latest presidential change, by previously deferred men be- 
tween twenty-six and thirty-five, men of nineteen to twenty-six, 
and eighteen-and-a-half year olds. The nineteen to twenty- 
sixes have now been split into two classes, fathers and non- 
fathers, with the latter, oldest to youngest, all coming first. 
The over twenty-sixes have been moved down to penultimate 
Place, just before the eightecm-and-a-half year olds. This 
means that, unless there is a war, conscription will never get 
round to these older men and that, in most parts of the 
country, fathers will arrive at twenty-six without being reached. 

It is hoped that this will halt and perhaps reduce the 
persistently rising age of the call-up; the national average 
is twenty-three and in some states it is already twenty-four 
or twenty-five . This is the ideal age neither for training a 
soldier nor for taking him away from industry. But so long 
as the Army’s total strength is being lowered and its re- 
enlistment rate is improving, the demand on selective service 
will continue to be light. For over a year it has not exceeded 
6,000 men a month compared with the assumption of 14,000 
On which last year’s extension of the conscription law was 
based. One solution would be to call up the youngest men 
available first. The objection, apart from the fact that all 
those at present between nineteen and twenty-six would then 
get no training at all, is that there are 1,200,000 new nineteen- 


» year-olds every year. Unfitness and deferments would cut these 


down to about a third, but even’so, at 6,000 a month, not many 
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would be reached. The call-up age would never rise more than 
three months above the starting point. If a young man hag 
only that length of time to sweat through instead of seven 
years, there would be little incentive to volunteer for the regu- 
lars, the National Guard or the six months’ basic training for 
the ready reserve. 

Logic, at this point, might suggest, as the Defence Department 
did unavaiiingly last year, that, since it is the reserves that 
everyone is worrying about, the simplest thing would be to 
conscript the right number of men into the six months’ training 
programme. But this conjures up the bogey of universal mili- 
tary training—though, as a matter of fact, the Army was not 
asking for anything like a Whole age group. To many Americans 
it suggests that conscription may be permanent and even the 
repugnant notion that a little military discipline is good for the 
character. So the Army had to settle for incentives. Moreover 
Congress repudiated the suggestion that those already in the 
Army for two years of selective service should be channelled 
into the ready reserve for three years after discharge. This 
provision only applies to men Called up after the new law 
passed, so the reserve will only get the first trickle from this 
source in about eighteen months from now. It is not surprising 
that the Secretary of Defence is looking for a practical way of 
using his discretionary power to offer some conscripts an early 
discharge if they will undertake to help him give the Reserve 
Army a little more strength than the paper it is written on. 


Nuclear Plenty 


LTHOUGH the most extensive series of tests of atomic 

and thermonuclear weapons ever scheduled is due to 
begin next month in the Pacific. attention is, at present, focused 
on the peaceful uses of atomic energy. For last week President 
Eisenhower authorised the sale or lease, over a period of years, 
of approximately 88,000 pounds of Uranium 235—the basic 
atomic fuel. This supply, valued at $1 billion, will be divided 
equally between domestic and foreign users and the latter will 
not include producers of uranium, such as the United Kingdom 
and Canada, or Russia and its satellites. The announcements 
issued by the President and by Mr Strauss, chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, do not specify the conditions on 
which the uranium will be sold or leased to foreign users and 
do not reveal whether most of the fuel will be in the form of 
“enriched uranium”. But the magnitude and apt timing of the 
gesture are manifest: the President is giving-a most effective 
answer to the latest Soviet promises of help to underdeveloped 
lands, and is putting teeth into his atoms for peace programme, 
which twelve nations—including Russia—are at present seeking 
to organise. 

Paradoxically, however, it seems that atomic charity does not 
always begin at home. Testifying before a joint congressional 
committee, Mr Thomas Murray, a member of the AEC, declared 
that America’s promises to bring atomic power to the world 
were in danger of "going by default”. He prophesied that there 
would be "only a token amount of industrial atomic power” in 
the United States before 1959 and that in the race towards the 
new industrial revolution America had ”a slow start” since 
atomic fuel without reactors and industrial "know-how" was 
like petrol without a car. Mr Murray accused some of his 
colleagues in the AEC of putting the problem of obtaining 
atomic power at competitive rates before that of building plants 
to generate the power. He proposed that Congress should 
appropriate an additional $1 billion towards the development 
of atomic plants capable of generating 2 million kilowatts of 
electricity in America and abroad by 1960. According to 
Mr Murray, private industry was unwilling to assume the 
financial risks that must be faced if the United States was to 
provide some 12 million kilowatts of atomic power by 1969, 
unless the government gave a more vigorous lead in a pro- 
gramme that would, ultimately, cost $6 billion. 

Unfortunately, industry has been very reluctant to come 
forward and state its own views on this controversy. There 
appear to be two interesting reasons for this : firms which have 
applications for financial and technical support pending with 
the AEC do not wish to become involved in yet another quarrel 
between the commissioners, and many firms wish to avoid 
public questions about problems of atomic insurance. Although 
the danger of an explosion from a commercial reactor 4 
remote, the whole subject is one from which future supplier's 
of nuclear power shy away. 
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The World Overseas 





Ten Days that Shook Stalinism 


N open break with Stalinism and some of its practices mar- 

ked the twentieth congress of the Soviet Communist Party. 
This was illustrated symbolically when the congress opened and 
the demigod had to share even his commemorative minute of 
silence with other Communist mortals. The Byzantine adulation 
was over and the infrequent references to Stalin were mostly in 
condemnation, explicit or implicit. It was Lenin whom the 
delegates quoted most of the time; it was back, or forward, to 
Leninism that they promised to lead the Communist troops. 

The congress itself showed that Russia still has far to go even 
on the road of "proletarian democracy” within the party. It was 
a far cry from the open clash of ideas and the conflicts between 
platform and floor which characterised such meetings in the 
early days of the revolution. On the other hand, it also marked 
a departure from the monotonous uniformity of Stalin’s time. 
Though the speeches of the leaders had clearly been concerted 
beforehand and the delegates, far from disturbing the harmony, 
echoed very cautiously the bolder passages, discordant notes could 
be detected beneath the surface harmony. For long the voices 
of Stalin’s heirs had been drowned by that of their master; now 
they are finding their own accents and it turns out that not all 
are reading the common score in the same manner. Mr Khrush- 
chevy and Mr Mikoyan, by their conflicting emphasis, emerge as 
the heads of the opposing factions within the leadership. 

More important than the actual decisions of the congress are 
the forces which, wittingly or unwittingly, have been set in 
motion during the debates. Like the promises made on Stalin’s 
grave, the new slogans may inexorably drive the Soviet leaders 
well beyond their original intentions. This inevitable chain 
process may apply particularly to the two trends which, for the 
average Russian, were the striking features of this congress: the 
campaign for the rehabilitation of Stalin’s victims and the 
emphasis on the virtues of "collective leadership”. 

Mr Mikoyan led the drive for the revision of Soviet history. 
While Mr Khrushchev still lumped Trotskyites, Bukharinites, and 
the rest among the enemies of the people, Mr Mikoyan made a 
plea in defence of the early leaders "who were wrongly declared 

» have been enemies of the people many years after the events 
cescribed had taken place.” He mentioned specifically Antonov- 
Ovsieyenko, the conqueror of the Winter Palace and follower of 
Trotsky, who disappeared during the purges. He also asked for 
the opening of the archives to provide a better understanding of 
Soviet history. This point was elaborated by the veteran histor- 
lan, Mrs Pankratova, who attacked the glorification of Tsarist 
conquest and the withholding of some of Lenin’s writings from 
circulation, and asked for the publication of memoirs by the old 
Bolsheviks. Taken literally, this would involve the complete 
rehabilitation of all the leaders condemned in the great trials. 
Almost all the members of the present presidium, including 
Mr Mikoyan, had been Stalin’s tools during the purges and would 
be most reluctant to publish all the evidence, but all the cases 
are interconnected. Is it possible to republish early Bolshevik 
Writings without restoring Zinoviev, Kamenev or Bukharin to 
their proper place, or to issue a documented history of the 
revolution and the civil war without Trotsky emerging in the 
centre of the stage? The restoration of these names might 
Shake the present rulers and precipitate the coming to power of 
& new generation in the Soviet Union. 

This impossibility of keeping the compartments watertight also 
aliects the principle of "collective leadership”, which is merely 
another word for a sort of democratic process at the apex of the 
Party pyramid—within the presidium. The congress has confirmed 
that in that small highest body decisions are reached by bargain- 
ing and compromise. But "proletarian democracy”, too, is indl- 
Visible and cannot for ever be confined to the top. In a vital 


conflict, when neither side will give way, one.side will appeal to 
the body below it for a verdict. If the road to personal rule is 
blocked, democracy may tend to spread downwards to the seven 
million rank and file. Naturally this will mean no more than 
cemocracy within the party, not in the nation at large; and even 
this limited process would be long and painful 

Mr Khrushchev, with his major report, certainly had the 
biggest share of the limelight. It may even be argued that he is 
attempting to consolidate his position in the party from 
the vantage point in the secretariat. About a third of the 
133 members of the new Central Committee are newcomers. Most 
of the exclusions reflect the various purges which have taken 
place since the fall of Beria and the disgrace of Malenkov. The 
new appointments seem to contain a high proportion of people 
who had worked with Khrushchev in the Ukraine or elsewhere. 
Yet, if Mr Khrushchev is making a drive for power, it is evident 
that he is obliged to move with caution. There are no changes 
in the party’s eleven-man presidium ; Mr Mikoyan and Mr Malen- 
kov, the apparent heads of the opposition, are still in. The 
inclusion of Marshal Zhukov as a candidate member of the 
presidium is a sign of the growing power of the army in politics. 
The proceedings of the congress are evidence of a truce at the 
top. Eulogies of collective leadership and attacks on personal 
rule are not the best method to pave the way for the absolute 
rule of an individual. Just awoken from the Stalinist nightmare, 
rulers and ruled alike probably want to bar the way fora 
possible successor. 

It is this revulsion against an outworn system, no longer 
corresponding to the needs of society, which provides the key to 
Soviet events since Stalin’s death. We are watching the agony 
of an anachronistic regime. The leaders seek to remould it from 
above, but, prompted by murmurs from below, they find them- 
selves setting processes in motion which they cannot then wholly 
reverse. Thus, the pledge made to the consumers on Stalin’s 
death cannot be entirely neglected : shortage of houses and the 
stress on heavy industry must be: compensated by the promise 
of a shorter working week. The congress has started movements 
which may escape from the control of its leaders, who, one day, 
might even be forced to give some real meaning to the empty 
concepts of "democratic centralism” or "proletarian democracy”. 
These may have been the ten days that shook the outworn 
Stalinist society. The ensuing tremors will be heard for a long 
time not only in Russia, but throughout the world of Communism. 


Siam Bans the Soap Boxes 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BANGKOK 


ARSHAL Pibul Songgram, the Siamese Prime Minister, 
seems to be having second thoughts about his modest 
experiments with democracy. The "Speaker's Corner”, on the 
Hyde Park model, which he allowed to be set up not long ago 
near the Royal palace in Bangkok as a way of encouraging free 
speech, was abolished last week. Another sign of the return to 
restraint is the arrest of four left-wing MPs who have just 
returned from a lengthy visit to China, where they were given 
the full Communist treatment for distinguished guests. Having 
for a time slightly loosened the lid on Siamese political life, 
Marshal Pibul has apparently chosen to screw it down again. 
The attempt at "fuller democracy” has produced some un- 
expected and disconcerting results. The legalisation of political 
parties, which had been banned since Pibul’s coup in 1947, 
produced three major groups. One was the pro-government 
Manangkasila party (named after the villa at which its members 
debated measures before they went to the House of Represent- 
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atives). Another was the right-wing liberal Democrat party, which 
includes two former Prime Ministers—Nai Khuang Aphaiwongse 
and Mom Rajawongse Seni Pramoj. The third was the left- 
wing Economist party, which includes some former supporters 
of Nai Pridi Panomyong, the "Free Thai ” leader who became 
Premier after the war and is now in exile in Peking. It is this 
party which provided the recent delegation to China and which, 
by attacking the American alliance and calling for unrestricted 
trade with the Communists, is chiefly responsible for the upsurge 
of neutralist sentiment in Siam. 

As the elections planned* for next year draw closer, the 
Democrats alone seem to have enough administrative experience 
to offer an alternative pro-western government. They are, 
however, handicapped by lack of support in the Army and by the 
charge of “feudalism” levelled against their leaders. Nai Khuang 
is the son of the last Prince of Battambang and their other ex- 
premier, Mom Rajawongse Seni Pramoj, besides being a distant 
relative of the King, is almost the only prominent personality in 
Siamese politics who did not support the 1932 revolution by 
which the absolute monarchy was ended. 

These developments have been accompanied by a shift of 
power inside Marshal Pibul’s regime. For the past few years the 
Siamese government has rested on a tripod-like structure. One 
seg is the Premier himself, at the head of the pro-government 
majority in the House of Representatives (only half of which is 
elected, the rest being nominated members); the second and 
third legs have consisted of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Acmy—now General Sarit—and the chief of police, General 
Phao. Until a few months ago it was assumed that General 
Phao, then also Minister of the Interior, held so much power in 
his hands that the continued stability of the government rested 
above all on him. Whatever his faults (and during his tenure 
as chief of police there have been frequent allegations of police 
implication in gold and opium smuggling, not to mention the 
murder of opponents) he is one of the most dynamic and re- 
sourceful figures in Siam. 

But _General Phao’s position has changed abruptly. While 
absent from the country, he was relieved of the Ministry of the 
Interior and, both before and after his return, of a good deal of 
his remaining powers. At about the same time, General Sarit, 
who had recently become the Army commander, was said to have 


given numerous signs of personal and official disagreement with 


General Phao. In addition, Marshal Pibul’s frequent statements 
about his possible resignation have been interpreted as an effort 
to secure the exclusion from the Government of General Phao 
and certain other frequently criticised ministers, who under the 
constitution cannot be dismissed from the cabinet without a 
wholesale change of government. 

There is a minority opinion that General Phao may somehow 
stage a comeback, and that he himself felt sufficiently assured of 
this to be able to accept the recent shearing of his powers with 
restraint. However, though the police might in an emergency 
effectively control Bangkok, the provinces could at any moment 
be placed fully under Army control, so that General Phao’s only 
chance of regaining his former authority must depend upon his 
ability to gain strong popular support. The present indications 
are that he would fail if he tried. He was the only minister to 
put in an appearance at the Speakers’ Corner”. His reception 
there was not positively hostile; but the spectators’ attitude was 
apparently one of amused incredulity that a cabinet minister 
Should publicly answer the charges made against him, and the 
attitude of the press was one of restrained mirth, tinged with 
admiration for his courage. It is by no means certain that 
General Phao is so far discouraged as to attempt no further bid 
for popularity, but one forum that he might have used has now 

_ been closed. 

The most likely horses still in the race seem to be the Premier, 
the Army under General Sarit, and the leaders of the newly 
legalised political parties. The Navy, once a dangerous rival to 
the Army, was too seriously mauled after the last coup to be 
able to compete at present. The Political parties, though they 
may achieve some gains at next year’s elections, can hardly 
surmount the obstacle provided by "second category”—that is, 
nominated—members of the House of Representatives. Unless a 
dark horse appears, the issue seems to lie between the Premier 
and the Army or a combination of both. 

As a great proportion of Marshal Pibul’s supporters, including 
many cabinet ministers, are Army men, it is obvious that he 
could not maintain his paternalistic control without Army 

Support. If, on the other hand, General Sarit or some Army 
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junta were to take full control into their own hands, they would 
have to reckon with severe displeasure from the Americans, whose 
continued economic and military assistance is essential to Siam. 
Thus there is a strong probability that, however much the 
balance of power may shift among the ruling clique, the Premier 
will emerge apparently unscathed. But how much of the real 
control of the nation’s affairs will be in the hands of his more 
democratically-minded supporters and how much in the hands 
of senior Army officers is anybody's guess. 


India’s Crucial Plan-II 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA 


HE Indian Planning Commission has not tried to conceal the 

difficulty of finding the money needed for the five year 
plan. It is not worried about the private sector. which, the 
planners hope, will find its money from ploughed-back profits, 
private savings, and suppliers’ credits as well as from the 
advances of government-owned financial institutions to private 
industry. The main worry is the requirement of the public 
sector, some £3,600 million in the five years. 

Of this large figure the commission believes that taxation and 
borrowing together will provide more than half. This will 
necessitate a substantial increase in taxation, but the Govern- 
ment’s political courage is at present high and the coming 
budget—the last before the general election—is expected to be 
tough. Some £925 million will have to be raised by borrowing 
from the public. The Government hopes that it can reach this 
target by improving the machinery for collecting small savings— 
of which the nationalisation of life insurance is the first step. 

Another £1,800 million will remain to be found. The commission 
is prepared to take risks. It is allowing for £900 million in 
deficit. financing, in other words, from printing notes. It is 
arguable that, in the special circumstances existing in India, 
this is less of a risk than it might appear. In a country which 
is rapidly developing, the money habit is likely to spread; 
subsistence farmers, for instance, will probably tend to market 
more of their crops for cash, and many payments which have 
hitherto been made in kind—the harvest wages of many agri- 
cultural labourers, for example—are increasingly likely to be 
made in money. The economy will tend to become more 
monetised as the national income rises and this will help to 
offset the inflationary effects of deficit financing. Whether 
£900 million of notes can be printed without inflation, nobody 
yet knows. 

The planning commission is on still more tentative ground in 
estimating the funds it expects to get from foreign sources, 
which it puts at £600 million, a figure which seems to have 
been chosen mainly because that is the foreign exchange defi- 
ciency arising from the plan. This gap will remain after 
drawing £150 million from India’s sterling balances; it also 
assumes £75 million of private investment, probably too hopeful 
an assumption in the present mood of foreign investors. Perhaps 
half of the £600 million can be counted on if American and 
Colombo Plan aid continue at the present rate, if the World 
Bank goes on lending liberally for sound projects, and if both 
the Russian and the British steel plants materialise. The other 
half will have to come from trade credits, from borrowing 
abroad, and perhaps from additional aid, whether from the West 
or the Russians. If these sources fail, India will presumably 
take a further risk and draw more than £150 million from i's 
Sterling balances, but there are obvious dangers in trying ‘° 
work on an inadequate foreign exchange reserve. 

There remains a sum of £300 million for which the commission 
has thought of no possible source, and which it simply leaves #3 
an unfilled gap. Evidently it has calculated that the plan will ot 
Tun so smoothly in all sectors that all the planned expenditures 
will in fact be made. Some schemes of development always [all 
behind ; the plan may have to be prolonged ; the five-year period 
is no longer sacrosanct. 

No attempt has been made to conceal from the Indian pu'< 
that the plan is a gamble. A series of bad monsoons could wre: 
the finely balanced calculations. The public has been ware 
that success depends on its willingness to work and save, 20% 
that sacrifices will be needed. The air is filled with talk of 
austerity. Planning has become a central feature in India's lif’; 
a public is getting ready to take in the necessary notches ‘" 

belt. 


(Concluded) 
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M. Diem Holds Elections 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAIGON 


ae 


ws, OUTH Vietnam is holding elections for a constituent assembly 
s/) on Sunday. They were promised by the President, M. Ngo 
Dinh Diem, after the national referendum deposed the absentee 
emperor Bao Dai in October, and they are intended to be the 
next stage in the “democratisation” of the South Vietnamese 
regime. But neither the electoral law nor the terms of reference 
of the assembly (which were discusged in The Economist of 
February 4th, page 361) contain much that is democratic in the 
western sense. Nor is it clear at this stage whether the elections 
and the assembly will prove effective weapons in saving South 
Vietnam from Communism. 

President Diem has lifted the rigid press censorship imposed 
during the election campaign, but the western concept of complete- 
ly equal opportunity for government and opposition to present 
their programmes is understood by only a small fringe in South 
Vietnam or, indeed, in other parts of Asia. (In the recent 
Cambodian elections the opposition leader never dared to emerge 
from the jungle throughout the campaign.) All financial backing 
and facilities for this election propaganda are to be provided by 
the Saigon government, and no individual or party may make its 
own propaganda. Election committees in the constituencies, 
consisting of one representative of "each~ regularly constituted 
party”, plus one representative of all the independent candidates, 
will be responsible for the conduct of the election campaign. 
But all the regularly constituted parties taking part in the 
election are—up to the time of writing—government-sponsored. 
No opposition party has yet presented itself; all have decided 
either to boycott the elections, or to put forward “independent” 
candidates. There is little doubt that the election committees will 
be completely dominated by the government-sponsored parties. 

The largest and most important of the five pro-government 
parties is the National Revolutionary Movement, led by the 
Minister of Information, M. Tranh Chanh Thanh, which claims 
over a million members and is reputed to have a monolithic 
organisation on almost Communist lines. It stands broadly for 
national independence and opposition to Communism—as indeed 
do all the other parties, at least in theory. The opposition parties 
which lie behind the independent candidates include all shades 
of opinion from the liberal intellectuals grouped round such men 
as Dr Phan Quang Dan, through the old nationalist parties such 
as the Dai Viet and VNQDD, past the slippery Caodai sect to the 
tooth-and-nail fighting opposition of the dissident Hoa Hao 
sect, under General Ba Cut, which is still immobilising fifty 
battalions of the national army in West Cochin-China. Beneath 
all these layers, like a sleeping cobra, lie the pervasive, persuasive, 
evasive Vietminh, whom many people in the South still regard as 
the only true fighters for national independence. 

The gravity of the present situation lies in the tendency of the 
government’s policy to offend and divide the anti-Communist 
nationalists, instead of uniting them behind it. The recent declar- 
ation by Dr Dan, leader of the Republican party (Cong Hoa) 
that his party would boycott the elections unless the government 
amended the electoral law, means that even the moderate opposi- 
tion will probably not be represented in the assembly. Contrary 
to previous reports, Dr Dan has little following in the country 
and no party organisation, but he nevertheless to some extent 
polarises enlightened opinion in the South, and is himself a 
sagacious and honourable man. It is therefore unfortunate that 
M. Diem should have found it necessary to arrest Dr Dan—even 
though temporarily—a fortnight ago, on a charge of distributing 
hostile leaflets. Although he has now been released, he has been 
made the object of a press campaign accusing him of contact 
with the Communists. 

More serious is the increasing evidence that the dissident 
sects, with which M. Diem has been struggling during the past 
year—the Hoa Hao and remnants of the Binh Xuyen—are 
gradually joining forces with the Vietminh elements south of the 
17th parallel. There have even been rumours recently of an 
®ereerhent between Hanoi and the sects in opposition to the Diem 
government. The importance of even a tendency to co-operate 
between the Vietminh and the sects can only be fully appreciated 
by those who know the appalling atrocities they inflicted on each 
other in the Indo-China war. It is difficult not to conclude 
that any poliey which permits or creates such a collusion of 
Ceadly enemies betrays a monumental incompetence. On the 


other hand, the ‘uae 
, government has just registered some 
military successes. One of the dissident Hoa Hao leaders, General 


Tran Van Soai, has surrendered to the National Army, bringing 


000 men with him and a considerable quantity of 
hee ieee” apeeeeaen army has occupied Tay Ninh, the 
Pham Cong Tac, has fled. ee ee 

South Vietnam, a country which has never known democratic 
government and is riddled with Communist intrigue, is not 
England or France. All but the most diehard men of principle 
will condone slightly undemocratic procedures which help to 
repulse a regime far more undemocratic. It is something that 


the people are going to be consul ev unsa’ tory 
en 
conditions. 4 7 oe 


The Lesson of Kosti 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDANT IN KHARTOUM 


T= shadow of the Kosti tragedy fell heavily on the Sudan 

government last week. Not only the horror weighed upon 
the minds of the Ministers in Khartoum, but the pattern of 
tragedy woven by neglect and inexperience across their 
newly independent country. 

For Kosti is not the back of beyond. It is a district centre of 
the Blue Nile Province, and about 400,000 cultivators farm the 
land around it. In the days of-the British administration, a 
District Officer appointed to Kosti was well on his way to 
Provincial rank. If administrative clumsiness could turn a strike 
of tenant cotton farmers into a local civil war at Kosti, and 
carelessness could cause the slanghter of 190 prisoners from heat 
suffocation, what terrors of civil disorder and tribal warfare 
could ravage the more distant bush and desert? The Ministers 
in Khartoum—most of them of high qualiy—have been debating 
this question and outside the cabinet room there are many who 
ask, with the southern mutiny and Kosti both in mind, why the 
swath of death should be so wide so soon after the departure 
of the Briton and his walking-stick. 

The answer lies primarily in the dearth of good, diligent men 
for the provincial and district posts. The central organisation 
of the capital is impaired in places by inexperienced senior 
officials but its work proceeds without serious hindrance. 
Beyond, as the central link weakens, the Sudan depends, exactly 
as it did in the days of the British administration, upon a 
handbul of men whose moral stamina and strength of character 
are the maim supports of good order. Few would deny that 
these men have not been found and that, unless they are, the 
patiently imposed pax britannica of the provinces could rapidly 
disintegrate. This is the most crucial problem of the new 
republic; for there are no calculable security forces capable 
of imposing a lost peace by force. 

The situation has been made worse by maladministration at 
the centre. The pace of Sudanisation was increased by rapid 
promotions, often for motives of party politics, with the result 
that in many cases untried men are virtual rulers each in his 
field. Whether they will meet trouble well, no one knows ; 
yet upon their ability to do so depends good government. Kosti 
is a challenge to Ismail el-Azhary, the Prime Minister. As 
leader of the pre-coalition Government he put through the 
Sudanisation programme, and as Minister of the Interior he 
armed the police and gave them new authority in the pro- 
vinces. He also now has before him the report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the southern mutiny last August, which 
is believed to condemn the Government and the provincial 
administration alike. The Sudan is waiting to see what he 
will do. 

There were some demands after the Kosti tragedy that the 
Government should resign, but the Umma and other parties in 
the coalition were unwilling to see the hard-won . national 
government collapse so early in its career. Perhaps this is also 
why they are not pressing him to resign the Ministry of the 
Interior, although it is widely felt that the responsibilities of 
this post are too much for any Prime Minister. Ismail el-Azhary 
has done much for the Sudan. During two difficult years he 
proved himself skilful at manoeuvre, and to him more than 
to anyone else must go the credit for steering the country 
towards independence, despite his party's long-standing com- 
mitment to unity with Egypt. He is the first man to 
demonstrate the power of non-sectarian political leadership. 
But now he has to Jearn to govern ; and the temptations to go 
on manoeuvring instead are considerable. 
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the things they say! 


Those people made a pile of money last year. 





/) 


Not a lot, in relation to the size of their business ! 


Maybe not. But why couldn't they let their customers have 
a bigger share in this prosperity by lower or level prices ? 





You talk as if 1.C.I. haven’t kept their prices down. 
Well, have they ? 


Certainly. The general level of wholesale prices in this country is more than 
three times pre-war, but the general level of I.C.I.’s prices is less than double. 


Still, I don’t see what I.C.I. want all that money for. 


Much of it went into extending and re-equipping their hundred-odd 
factories and constructing plants for entirely new products. 


Who benefits from that ? 


Everybody. I.C.I.’s employees, because they get the increased security 
that an up-to-date industry gives ; I.C.I.’s stockholders, because these new plants 
will increase the Company’s earning power. Finally, I.C.1.’s customers, at home and abroad, 
for the policy of continuously improving manufacturing methods 
and increasing capacity is important not only in making more 
materials available to industry, but also in 
keeping prices down. 





Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Reinforce the Bank Rate ? 


ia week’s economic debate, as had been expected, 
prought forth a series of Opposition attacks upon the 
Government for its reliance upon monetary policy. It also 
brought forth, rather unexpectedly, a number of suggestions 
for reinforcing that policy—and not all of these suggestions 
came from Tory speakers. One of them was actually voiced 
by Mr Douglas Jay. The monetary authorities, it was 
argued, should back up the 5% per cent Bank rate by 
operating direct upon the liquidity ratios of the banking 
system—that is, the ratio gf the banks’ cash, call money 
and bills, taken together, to their gross deposits—notably 
by taking steps to reduce the supply of Treasury bills. 

Whether any forthright measures are immediately needed 
for this purpose must depend upon the manner in which 
the higher Bank rate is expected to work and how large a 
disinflationary effect it is likely to exert by itself. The new 
rate has already lifted charges for bank advances to levels 
that have not been experienced in Britain for many years, 
levels that would have seemed unthinkable only a short 
while ago; and it has done so at a time when business 
optimism is faltering. There is a good chance that the 
additional deterrent effect, both psychological and direct, 
may be more than proportional to the extent of the rise. 
Certainly the likely effect cannot be reliably deduced from 
last year’s inconclusive experience. 

The higher interest rates will also have an effect upon 
the other side of the banks’ balance sheets. Yields from 
Treasury bills, not to mention those obtainable from other 
short-dated securities, look highly attractive to holders of 
liquid funds. Even after the slight relapse in the Treasury 
bill rate at last week’s tender, the margin it offers over the 
interest allowed by the banks on seven-day deposits has been 
Significantly widened. It is now much wider than it was 
after the increase in Bank rate to 4% per cent twelve 
months ago, when it provoked a major switch of funds from 
bank deposits into bills (and also indirectly caused a parallel 
Switch into short bonds). 

In both these ways—threough its deterrent to borrowings 
combined with its spur to repayments, and its attraction 
to depositors—the direct action of the interest rate weapon 
is likely to compress the volume of credit. Last year it 
Operated very powerfully in a third but indirect way, 
through its repercussions upon the policy of the banks 
themselves. This indirect pressure was exerted, to a much 
greater extent than anyone had foreseen, through the impact 
of the high interest rate upon the banks’ liquidity ratios. 
Traditionally, although there. was never any prescribed 
Minimum for this ratio, the banks rarely allowed it to fall 
below 30 per cent; and last year the authorities intimated 
that the banks ought to treat this as the normal minimum 
(as, indeed, some at least among them would have done in 
any case). 

After the rise in Bank rate to 41% per cent last year 
the ratio became a dominant influence upon banking policy, 

Cause the big switches from deposits into Treasury bills 
came at a time when the banks’ advances were still rising 
strongly, and the combined effect was to threaten a decline 
of the ratio below the minimum. To protect themselves, 
most of the banks were obliged to sell large quantities of 


short bonds from their investment portfolios, so that in 
Spite of the steep rise in advances that occurred in the 
period up to end-June, the total volume of credit was 
substantially reduced—and the rise in interest rates in the 
short-term market was strongly and rapidly extended to 
the long-term market. As soon as the resultant fall in 
gilt-edged prices had reached the point at which the banks 
shrank from the losses inherent in further sales of invest- 
ments, they automatically faced a strong pressure to cut 
advances, or at least to stop their further expansion. 

All this, it should be emphasised, flowed from the classical 
action of the interest rate. Although the rate was not 
strong enough to deter borrowers from the banks during the 
prevailing- business optimism, it did curtail total credit 
through its impact upon liquidity ratios and upon the wider 
capital market (including, of course, the market in equities). 
This time the deterrent to borrowers is obviously stronger ; 
but, in the absence of special reinforcing measures the 
Squeeze upon liquidity will hardly reach the intensity 
experienced last year. Renewed switches into bills and 
bonds will doubtless impose a drain upon deposits, and will 
reduce the supply of liquid assets (mainly Treasury bills, or 
short loans secured upon them) available to the banks. 
But any such movement is unlikely to reach the _ pro- 
portions of twelve months ago, because a large part of the 
big floating balances must have been mopped up already. 

Even if it were to be so great, the secondary effect exerted 
through banking policy would be less potent, because the 
authorities allowed liquidity ratios to rise sharply towards 
the end of 1955—to no less than 37.4 per cent for the 
clearing banks as a whole at their balance sheet date. By 
their mid-February make-up, thanks to the tax-gatherer’s 
drain upon bank deposits and the resultant repayments of 
floating debt by the Treasury, the ratio was down to about 
34.3 per cent. But at the corresponding date last year it 
stood at 31.3 per cent. The Treasury’s seasonal surplus 
has by now exerted most of its effect; and even if, in its 
final stages, it were to be so largely augmented by the 
switching process as it was last year, the average liqui- 
dity ratio would still be above 30 per cent by a margin 
that would be comfortable for this seascn of maximum 
strain. This would still be true if, despite the banks’ efforts 
to observe the ”request”, bank advances were to rise in 
March by as much as they have done in February. 


The only consideration that may help to neutralise the 
effects of this apparent slack in the liquidity ratio is the 
possibility that in current conditions the banks may feel it 
necessary to adopt a more conservative policy. They are 
now faced with new uncertainties in the gilt-edged market, 
and must know that, if they were again confronted with 
the need to sell gilt-edged securities, the losses would be 
even more serious than those shouldered last year. They 
must be conscious, too, that the risks involved in their 
advances business are increasing at many points. If, for 
both these reasons, they elect to keep the total of their 
risk assets—investments and advances combined—some- 
what below the level that would otherwise be technically 
justifiable, they have the compensation that their liquid 
assets are now yielding an exceptionally high return. They 
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may feel, in short, that they ought in present conditions 
to operate, if they can, at relatively high liquidity—as, 
indeed, nearly all of them have been doing for some 
months past. The easing of the pressure on their liquidity 
towards the end of last year did not induce any general 
re-entry to the gilt-edged market, despite the effect that 
mizht have had in reducing the depreciation that had to 
be shown on portfolios at balance sheet time. 

If due weight is given to these influences, as well as to 
the direct and psychological effects now to be expected 
fromm the higher rates, the need for special additional 
measures to squeeze bank liquidity may appear less obvious, 
or at least less urgent, than it possibly looks at first glance. 
Much will depend upon the extent to which funds are 
switched from deposits. But unless this switch is both 
strong and sustained, the banks’ liquid assets will soon 
begin to expand again, as the Treasury swings seasonally 
into deficit in the new fiscal year. And if the rate deter- 
rent to borrowers, plus the banks’ continued response to 
the "request”, forces total advances down again, liquidity 
ratios will be fortified from two directions at once. 

Moreover, the Treasury has to prepare for a very heavy 
bond redemption next August, when the £840 millions of 
1954-56 National War Bonds fall due ; and it is known that 
its preparations are not far advanced. Indeed, one of the 
reasons fur the exceptionaily large reduction of bank liquid 
assets in February—exceptional even for this season—is 
that the "departments” were not repeating their last year’s 
mistake of mitigating the squeeze on liquidity by using part 
of the seasonal cash surplus for liberal purchases of the 
next maturing bonds. If they now start to buy without 
matching their purchases by sales of other stocks, the 
effective supply of Treasury bills will be further enlarged. 
Finally, when next the nationalised industries come to the 
market—and they will not be allowed anything like as long 
a run at their bankers as they have enjoyed in the past— 
the effect will likewise be an easing of liquidity ratios 
through repayment of advances, even if the "departments” 
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do not take up a large portion of the issues themselves, 
and thus further expand Treasury bills. 


All this makes a powerful case for what may be calleq 
normal funding operations, as distinct from = specia| 
measures to put a strong squeeze upon bank liquidity. 
These operations must be made on terms attractive eno) 
to make them fully effective—in the sense that the 
stocks are quickly absorbed and not mainly retained by 
the departments. Otherwise the August redemption will 
threaten a large unfunding. The terms necessary to avoid 
this would certainly thrust a new and probably stron 
pressure upon the gilt-edged market. 


The next few weeks will show whether the monetary 
authorities are prepared for this sort of realism. As for 
the demand for still more forthright action to cut liquidity 
ratios, they are evidently not disposed to regard the postwar 
use of the Treasury bill as "the modern equivalent of the 
printing press”, as Sir Oliver Franks has dubbed it. The 
Economic Secretary, Sir Edward Boyle, was right in contend- 
ing last week that an expansion of Treasury bills is not 
always inflationary. But in present circumstances it 
undoubtedly is inflationary; and his attempt to prove 
the opposite by saying that Treasury bills expanded last 
year whilst bank advances fell was, to say the least, dis- 
ingenuous. The incontestable fact is that the volume of 
credit cannot be kept from expanding unless liquidity 
ratios are kept taut at the point below which bankers at 
any given moment do not care to go, or are not permitted 
to go; and credit will be contracted only when contraction 
is necessary to protect that concept of liquidity. It is, 
however, a variable concept, as recent experience proves. 
For that reason it is premature to assume that effective 
contraction of credit will not occur unless drastic special 
action is taken to force liquidity ratios down to the basic 
minimum. To restore them quickly to 30 per cent would 
certainly require a very violent assault indeed upon the 
gilt-edged market. 





A Warning for Borrowers 


O outward appearances investment markets have reacted 

well to the tighter money policy : gilt-edged have continued 
to rally. At over 74'/: War Loan which marked at 70 the day 
that Bank rate was moved has done more than could have been 
hoped ; if the gilt-edged market continues to follow closely the 
pattern it adopted after the Bank rate increase of a year ago 
the rally may soon be spent, but the future will show. Indu- 
Sstrials have turned downwards this week as in logic they should: 
if the Chancellor’s medicine is strong enough to be a tonic for 
gilt-edged and for sterling, it is also strong enough to restrict 
industrial profits and dividends. 

What investors and intending borrowers are now discovering 
is that the good market is also remarkably narrow. A tiny 
volume of buying of gilt-edged by individuals and small country 
institutions is pressing gilt-edged upwards. There are no big 
sums of money awaiting investment and new issues even with 
good names are likely to be increasingly expensive to make. 
The few who have just made them appear lucky. Associated 
Electrical Industries (and their underwriters) are among the 
lucky few. A comfortable margin still exists between the old 
stock at 61s6d and the price of 57s 6d at which the new issue 
involving over £20 million is being raised. Among the lucky 
few also is Galleher, the tobacco company, whose £8 million of 
loan stock has been through the underwriting mill this week. 
The terms may look stiff, for it is a 6 per cent stock at par dated 





1976/81, and Gallaher is the first leading industrial company 
to take the 6 per cent hurdle, but terms may well be more 
harsh for those who have to follow. Supplies of money are 
not large even for good medium dated stocks yielding 6 per cen’. 

The market now has to find its own level without official 
help ; the Government broker remains a seller but is certain'y 
not pressing. Indeed this week he appears as a seller in 4 
different market—American industrials from the portfolio 
the Exchange Equalisation Account. Following the Chancellor 
intimation last week, that he would not accompany each rele: 
of dollar stocks by a public announcement, the Governme 
broker has been putting a few stocks on offer at prices » 
up to the market. The dollar premium in London has fa!: 
from 3 per cent to 2'/: per cent but the Government brok 
who has sold little is not wholly to blame. The strength © 
sterling and some influx of security dollars from other source 
have helped. 
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- Disinflation in Hard Goods 


RACTICALLY all overtime in the durable consumer g00'3 
industries had already ceased before Mr Macmillan anno."- 
ced his latest restrictions on hire purchase and hiring. In ‘°° 
fortnight since he did so, rather more short-time working °* 
been reported from a number of these industries, and a num 
of companies have laid off workers. But most of these in 
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siries have yet to discover how much of a blow this Chancellor 

; hit them—and in particular, how many cancellations of 
sders already on their books will follow. Their tribulations 
> far must still be credited largely to Mr Butler. 

Among radio and television makers, Ferguson, which supplies 
a number of other makers with assemblies, and Sobell, were 
the first to dismiss workers : others have been discussing redun- 
dancy and short-time working with their unions. The cut in 
output extends to orders to components makers : Plessey and 
Company of Ilford this week said it would be dismissing 
500 workers as redundant. Television sales, apart from the 
brief post-Budget boom in sales at old prices during October, 
have slumped in recent months; but until Mr Macmillan’s new 
decision this had been partly offset by the boom in hiring sets. 
Opinions in the trade differ about the total effect now that 
restrictions sharply affect both purchase over time and hiring; 
but makers are guessing that output will have to be cut by 
from 15 to 40 per cent. Most of the companies have substantial 
electronics production outside the domestic sets; but this uses 
skilled men, and it is not easy to spread such work to unskilled 
women from set assembly. Sales of some other domestic 
electrical equipement have been hard hit. Home sales of electric 
cookers are down by a fifth compared with a year ago and those 
of gas cookers are down by roughly a third. Sales of washing 
machines are down by a quarter. Restraint in hire purchase 
sales by the nationalised electricity and gas industries had 
already begun to affect output of cookers by last autumn; the 
local board have now agreed to make no new agreements to 
supply cookers on hire. The cold spell is to some extent 
sustaining direct sales of electric heaters, gas fires, and oil stoves 
—-though output of solid fuel heaters, which almost alone escape 
the latest hire purchase and hiring restrictions, is nevertheless 
reported to be down by about an eighth. Among the iron- 
founders who make these heaters, gas cookers, and some parts 
for electric cookers, at least 20 companies have laid off men; 
those which are able to keep going on a 4-day week are con- 
sidered lucky. 

This is the off season for sales of refrigerators, as of cycles 
and cars. Refrigerator sales were affected somewhat last 
summer by the first restrictions on hire purchase in February, 
but over the whole summer were about as good as in the 1954 
season. Makers are afraid that the increases in purchase tax 
last October and the further restrictions on hire then and a 
fortnight ago will hit them with a delayed impact in the spring. 
Cycle and motor cycle output, similarly, is at about the level 
of 12 months ago, but exports (if the queueing of deliveries after 
the October 1954 dock strike is roughly eliminated) are slightly 
up. Home deliveries are correspondingly up, and traders’ stocks 
are even higher than is usual at this time of year. The real 
impact on sales, therefore, can hardly be discerned until about 
Easter. For this industry—as for the motor industry—the 
question is how far the usual revival of trade in a few weeks 
will be affected by the cold trade winds this winter. 
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Has Output Turned Downward ? 


HE forecast provided by the Central Statistical Office this 
week of what the index of industrial production will turn 

out to be in January—139-140 (1948=100)—suggests that output 
in that first month of 1956 was almost exactly the same as in the 
last quarter of 1955, if rough allowance is made for seasonal 
factors. It also suggests that the real level of industrial pro- 
duction had hardly changed since the second quarter of 1955. 
The rise of about 5 per cent in output between 1954 and 1955 
(the averages were 130 and 136), on such an analysis, would 
therefore have arisen from the fact that by the end of 1954 
output was about 2-3 per cent higher than the average for the 
Whole of that year; that it continued to rise for four or five 
months; and that from then on it levelled off. 
If so, the prospects of continued expansion in output this 
year are not high. Output at the end of 1956 was not more 
than about one per cent higher than the average for the year; 
in January it remained about the same. Output in the basic 
industries is high, and there seems no likelihood of any early 
Stackening in the capital goods industries. But the first effect 
upon the producers of metal consumer goods of the tightened 
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Squeeze on credit seems certain to be to cut their total output ; 
to divert output to export markets, if it can be done, cannot*be 
done overnight. For some months at least, steadfast disinflation 
must of necessity write off any significant growth of produc- 
tion—if indeed it has not turned downward already. 


Hand to Mouth Sterling 


HE undertone of sterling has again been firm this week. 
The rate on New York has strengthened to $2.807/s and 
such evidence as can be detected by the market suggests that 
the Exchange Equalisation Account has picked up substantial 
amounts of dollars. The control has been buying dollars fairly 
consistently for the past ten days, a fact that should be reflected 
in the end-February gold and dollar reserve figures which are 
to be published at the end of this week. There is a speculative 
short account in sterling on the Continent, while in the United 
States there is a substantial commercial open position. Forward 
commercial buying of sterling has been in suspense for many 
months and foreign importers of sterling area materials are still 
living from hand to mouth in satisfying their sterling needs. 
Sterling has been equally strong in terms of Continental 
currencies and the Frankfurt and Zurich rates have both moved 
slightly in favour of London. One of the factors in the strength 
of spot rates for sterling against Continental currencies is the 
attraction by London of a fair volume of short-term investment 
from Continental centres. 


Competition for Bills 


REASURY bills yielding five per cent plus could not fail 

to be attractive and at the tender on Friday of last week 
applications rose by nearly £36 million, to £404 million. The 
discount market had indeed expected that the high average 
rate of 51/4 per cent at the previous tender would attract more 
outside competition ; it cut its own rate by just over 1/16 per 
cent (raising its bid by 4d to £98 13s 11d per cent). But outside 
tenderers bid at rates as low as 5'/s per cent, and with the offer 
cut by £30 million, to £220 million, the market’s allotment fell 
sharply from 51 to 36 per cent—its lowest since last April. The 
average rate on all the bills allotted fell by just under 1/16 per 
cent to 5 7/32 per cent. 

The high margins now obtained on Treasury bills bought at 
the tender—the re-sale rate has not risen above 5 per cent— 
may fall under the pressure of competition in coming weeks. 
But early this week the discount houses were enjoying better 
margins than in the first week after the Bank rate increase. 
Credit conditions were comfortable at the week-end and on 
Monday and Tuesday ; money rates never rose above 4'/2 per 
cent, and funds from outside banks were at times available at 
below the clearing banks’ basic rate of 3°/s per cent. Naturally 
the good current profits being made by the market on new bills 
are still far from sufficient to make good the losses sustained 
on bills and bonds bought before the Bank rate increase. 


Record Fall in Deposits 


HE fall in bank deppsits in the recent phase of peak seasonal 
tax payments has been the largest ever recorded—despite 
the fact that advances have again turned upward, following 
more than six months of continuous decline. The latest state- 
ments of the ten English banks in the London clearing, made 
up on February 15th (that of the National Bank was made up 
six days later) show a fall in net deposits in the previous four 
weeks of about £291 million. This compares with reductions 
of around £220 million in the equivalent periods of the three 
preceding years, and of £262 million in 1952. 
The record size of the fall in deposits last month was 
attributable primarily to the particularly steep fall in the 
banks’ liquid assets—which reached £317 million for the ten 
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banks, against £274 million (for all eleven) a year before. The 
major apparent explanation of the higher rate of repayment 
by the Treasury to the banks this year is its larger net surplus. 
The surplus in the Exchequer accounts in the nearest com- 
parable four weeks, at £361 million, has been some £66 million 
larger than in 1955, and in addition, net redemptions of tax 
reserve certificates, defence bonds and savings certificates have 
been £20 million smaller. But despite the exceptional drain 
on the banks’ liquid assets, there is no prospect—for the reasons 
outlined in an earlier article—of the banks facing a liquidity 
squeeze of the intensity of last year’s. The liquidity ratio of the 
ten banks stood at mid-February at 34.4 per cent. 

The advances of the ten banks rose in February by £38 
million; of this, the Midland Bank was responsible for £16'': 
million, Barclays for £9 million, and the Westminster for £6%4 
million. The one bank to show a decline was the National 
Provincial (by £1'/« million.) The size of the aggregate increase 
is somewhat disturbing, but it does not necessarily indicate a 
reversal of the trend. The tax demands create a strong seasonal 
upsurge in borrowings at this period—in February of last year 
advances rose by their record £107 million, and in 1954 by 
£46 million. A further fattor last month was the resumption of 
bank borrowing by the nationalised utilities, which had already 
run through the finance raised in their autumn issues. 


A Windfall of Uranium 


—— Eisenhower’s decision to release for export the 
huge quantity of 20,000 kilograms of uranium 235, with 
another 20,000 kilograms for use at home, is an imaginative and 
characteristically generous gesture. It is also one that British 
manufacturers have been afraid that he would make. Uranium 
235 is the joker that could trump their highest cards in the 
export market for atomic reactors. This is the fissile portion of 
uranium, extracted with great difficulty from the predominantly 
non-fissile remainder; if such material is freely available, atomic 
power stations can be built with greater thermal efficiency 
than those which are fuelled by natural uranium. Supplies of 
uranium 235 in Britain are too small for such use, and the 
American offer is not extended to any country that already 
makes uranium 235 for itself. 

If the President’s offer means that countries which are 
contemplating the installation of atomic power plants decide to 
embark on the more efficient but necessarily more complex type 
of reactor that uses an “enriched” fuel—that is, natural uranium 
reinforced by between 5 per cent (as in Russian practice), and 
20 per cent (as in American practice) of uranium 235—then 
British manufacturers can neither hope to sell such reactors to 
them for a number of years nor fill the profitable role of atomic 
engineering consultants. At the same time it gives a green 
light to their American competitors by guaranteeing ample 
supplies of fuel for whatever foreign orders they can win. 

The great disparity between British and American supplies has 
a largely military origin. The production of uranium 235 is a 
quick, if extravagant, way of getting an atomic explosive; the 
alternative is to produce plutonium, atom by atom, in reactors—a 
process that takes years to yield useful quantities but thereafter 
provides steady supplies and can be used to generate electricity 
as well as plutonium. In Britain, a relatively small plant was 
built to produce uranium 235 and greater reliance was placed 
on using plutonium for weapons. In America, big capacity for 
producing uranium 235 was installed to Support the early large- 
Scale production of atomic weapons and it is to be presumed 
that a good deal of this is now Surplus to requirements. The 
Possibility has always been present that at some stage the 
American government would decide to dispose of this surplus 
abroad. 

The timing of the decision coincides with concrete offers of 
technical help from Russia to less atomically advanced countries 
outside the Iron Curtain and also with talks in Europe on 
Proposals for a joint atomic energy project among the countries 
of Western Europe. The OEFEC plan for such a project was 
discussed this week. One of the main incentives for co-operation 
has been the reluctance of any one country to shoulder alone 
the cost of a diffusion plant—the most fiendishly complex of 
all atomic plants—to produce uranium 233, especially as for security 
reasons neither Britain nor America is prepared to give technical 
help in building it, In oifering what amounts to enough uranium. 
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235 to fuel many large power stations, President Eisenhower h.; 
removed the immediate need for such a plant in Europe, which 
was to get concertrated fissile material more rapidly than the 
first reactors could preduce it. The effect of this radical chans» 
in potential fuel supplies on the draft of the plans put befo» 
the European governments interested in Euratom remains to 
seen. Much will depend on the precise terms of the American 
offer, which in some details are still obscure. 
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A Blow to the Motor Industry 


EDUCTION of overtime and short-time working cut car 

output significantly in January; the manufacturers wer: 
finding it as hard to sell cars abroad as at home. The industry 
produced 71,671 cars, which was 4 per cent more than in January 
last year, but about 9 per cent less than its average car output 
during the last quarter of 1955. And exports, at roughly the 
same level as in recent months, were more than a fifth below 
the level of January 1955. Nor can this drop be attributed in 
any large degree to the import restrictions imposed in Austra. 
and New Zealand. Shipments to those markets were abou! 
1,600 lower than in January 1955, but the total decline of nearly 
8,000 in car exports was spread fairly evenly: European marke's 
took about 4,500 fewer cars, and there was a further sharp 
decline in sales to North America. 

Cars left at home, therefore, were much larger in numbers 
than in January 1955; to describe them as "sold on the home 
market” might be misleading. 

Even before the Chancellor’s statement last week, home 
sales were rather more than seasonally slack. Witn 
dealers under pressure to reduce the overdrafts upon 
which most of them finance their stocks of cars, the manu- 
facturers themselves had been forced to carry larger stocks, ani 
were in their turn beginning to find this financially as well 
as physically embarrassing. The tightening of credit, and further 
restrictions on hire purchase, must make prospects for the 
normal spring revival in the home market very uncertain this 
year. Will business buy—or help to buy—as many new cars as 
it has been doing in recent years ? 

Both hire purchase restrictions and the abolition of the 
investment allowance row directly affect business purchases of 
commercial vehicles—of which production and sales had up to 
now been faring rather better than of cars. In January, for 
instance, output of commercial vehicles was only slightly below 
the rate for the last quarter of 1955, and 14 per cent higher 
than in January last year; exports, indeed, were better. On 
the commercial side, the assumption that pressure to restra.n 
Sales at home can readily be translated into successful effor's 
to sell more vehicles abroad is perhaps tenable. The formu 
may work with cars, too, but more slowly; moreover, 45 
Vauxhall spokesmen argued last month any really sharp cut 
car production may very soon begin to push up unit costs a: 
rake exporting more difficult. This week short-time work. .¢ 
was extended in Rootes’ factories in Coventry and was be!: 
talked about by Vauxhall and Daimler. Union officials in ‘| 
industry suggested that short-time working and redundancy 
would be experienced by many factories in the next week or tw». 


New Ford Medium-Weights 


HE new Ford cars, in comparison with the Zodiac, Zephy 

and Consul that they replace, show an effective respons: 
to the competition of the slightly mere spacious Vauxhall mode s 
and their own Prefect and Anglia models. In the new ran:° 
as in the old, the passenger accommodation in all three 
identical. In the new cars the width at shoulder height 
greater by 4 in. and leg room is ampler, and they 
pleasing and satisfying in appearance. In_ performa: 
the old Consul must have felt the Prefect and Anglia breat!: 
down its neck. The new cars should have significantly be' 
performance. With a greater proportion of weight on the © 
axles, the Zephyr, in particular should show an improvem( 
and one that was needed, in its road handling. 

The price of these improvements in weight is close on 5 ) ‘ 

cent. To offset this and give a definite improvement in Pp 
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The completed Nangal Dam on the River Sutlej 
Over vast arid stretches of the Punjab, drought and flood 
brought famine and death. Now, a ‘new deal’ is on the way. 
Under the £113,000,000 Bhakra-Nangal power and irrigation 
project, the turbulent River Sutlej has been harnessed to 


irrigate six million acres of parched earth, prevent flood 
disasters and provide enough electricity for over 100 towns. The Bhakra-Nangal project means an immense 


construction programme. The huge, 680-foot-high Bhakra Dam on the Sutlej —one of the highest ever 
planned. A smaller dam, the Nangal, eight miles downstream. Five power plants. A 3,000-mile net work 








of canals. New roads, railways and towns. With compressed air equipment, the project is taking shape. 
Atlas Copco rock drills and air compressors are in action drilling tunnels, excavating dam sites and 
> building mountain roads to raise life above the existence level for millions in the Punjab. 
f 
3 Helping polio victims to breathe 
- = a 
Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provide | | = > ; 
1 the means for all its many applications. In a - 5 
. Scandanavian hospital, respirators of a new type 
r that pump air under pressure into the lungs of 
i polio patients to help them with their breathing, 
are run off a small Atlas Copco compressor 
; centrally situated in the building. 
a 
). 
Atlas Copco puts compressed air | 
to work for the world 
Ate Cope comes A ee erate! orc Gopee Nuss Capes ‘Ticatet ve Senash TAS P.O, Box 496— Gala, 
Gropy ch EE er peeeyad Bocioareee, Shah Seen ee oa hi Coe Pra Le PS 
UNITED KINGDOM: Atlas Copco (Great Britain) Ltd , Beresford Avenue, Bos 504, — eee ee: aeien Gain Moecifie, ine. 936 
Wembley, Middlesex; swEDEN: T ryckiuft AB Atlas Copco, Stockholm 13 scone Al con San Carlos, California; Atlas Copco Eastern, Inc., 
renee bay od Sak bane SA. 29,, Rue Marbeuf, — re A ip mg ie s ry a — —— 
; Rania ee ia Caen fale SpA. Vie ‘Marche 15. Capes (N.Z.) Ltd., Huddart Parker Building, Wellington, C.1. 
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The peaceful USC - 


™~) ANGLO-AMERICAN AGREEMENT FOR 
a eeecemmmmnmmmmmmnsessnssemecncsensmmeseesemecesnenenemecemcecccscccemeccemamccsscamssscmmmmassaaassaa 


WORLDWIDE DEVELOPMENT 
LD 


MITCHELL ENGINEERING LTD. OF LONDON AND AMF ATOMICS INC. OF 
NEW YORK HAVE COMPLETED FAR REACHING PLANS FOR JOINT CO-OPERATION 
IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF NUCLEAR POWER PLANT IN THE 
COMMONWEALTH AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 



















































































This is the first international Mitchell's - active in the atomic 
agreement made by private sphere since 1950- are currently 

i industry to fulfil the promise engaged on important contracts 

~ of President Eisenhower in his for the United Kingdom 

Atoms for Peace’ speech before the Atomic Energy Authority, 
United Nations Assembly; it also including the construction of 
falls within the scope of the arrange- Britain's biggest atomic power 
nents permitted by the United station. This closeworking 
Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority. and link with one of America's 
the United States Atomic Energy leading atomic development 
Commission for collaboration companies is the logical outcome 
between firms in the two of Mitchell's exceptionally 
countries. It is a venture that wide experience in all branches 
will result in the development of of engineering gained during 
industry and agriculture in the the past 35 years and will 
areas of the world now without undoubtedly play an important 
power, or in areas where power part in spreading the boon of 
costs are at present prohibitive. atomic power for peaceful ende. 









MITCHELL 


Mitchell Engineering Limited One Bedford Square London WCl 
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formance, the capacity of the engines has been enlarged— 
without any increase in external dimensions. The old engines— 
4 cylinder in the Consul, 6 cylinder in the Zephyr and Zodiac— 
had a bore of 31/s in. and stroke of 3in. The new have an eighth 
of an inch added to each dimension, giving a total increase of 
1115 per cent in capacity. Considerably more than the pro- 
portionate increase in output has been obtained, the power of 
the 4 cylinder being increased by 25 per cent from 47 to 
59 B. H. P., and the 6 cylinder from 71 to 83 B. H. P. More 
important from the point of view of acceleration is an improve- 
ment in torque in the 4 cylinder engine from 74 Ibs. ft. at 
2400 r.p.m,, to 92 Ibs. ft. at 2300 r.p.m., and in the 6 cylinder 
from 112 lbs. ft. at 2,000 r.p.m., to 136 lbs. ft. Advantage is 
taken of the improved torque to raise the back axle ratios in 
each case by about 10 per cent, to improve the fuel economy 
of these larger engines, but still leaving, in the middle speed 
range, an improvement of 10 per cent in the thrust, which, after 
allowing for the increased weight, should give some 7 per cent 
increase in middle range acceleration. The new cars will give 
sensibly more accommodation and a better performance for 
unchanged fuel economy, better handling and road behaviour, 
and a more attractive appearance, all for about 5 per cent 
increase in real manufacturing cost. 


Lufthansa’s Thin Wedge 


o German airline Lufthansa is introducing a new, eight- 
day return fare on April lst on domestic German routes 
that will be 30 per cent cheaper than the present standard 
fares. The interesting aspect of this reduction is its effect on 
those foreign airlines that carry traffic inside Germany. 
Germany is one of the very few countries with national airlines 
in which foreign carriers have such rights, which date from 
the end of the war and were continued after Lufthansa started 
services again last year. Air fares are regulated by international 
agreement, but that agreement does not extend to the internal 
routes inside any one country. Lufthansa has therefore only 
to get the approval of its own, West German government for 
any internal rate changes that it chooses to make. The inter- 
national airlines are now faced with the choice of either 
meeting the Lufthansa reductions—which may only be the first 
of many cheaper fares—or for seeing a big proportion of German 
domestic traffic diverted to Lufthansa. 


This change in German fares does not affect British European 
Airways as much as it does other European airlines. The only 
services now operated by BEA are between Berlin and cities 
in Western Germany. West Berlin is still administered by an 
allied control commission and only selected national airlines 
of the commission members, namely BEA, Air France and Pan- 
American, have the rights to fly into the city. While these 
arrangements last, Lufthansa is therefore excluded from what 
is probably the most lucrative route in all Germany. 


BAT On a Good Wicket 


B27SH-American Tobacco goes so steadily from strength 
to strength that its progress is almost taken for granted. Its 
subsidiary in the United States, with a big interest in filter- 
tipped cigarettes, is doing well; its other subsidiaries have firm 
footing in the underdeveloped countries; and the group has 
adopted a policy of concentrating on local manufacturing, where 
Costs are lower, at the expense of exports from this country. 
Some of its activities are however exposed to political risks, as 
€xperiences in China have shown, and the group is always faced 
with the problem of remittances. Much of its money may be 
blocked Overseas; but the subsidiaries can finance their stocks 
and their capital programmes from retained profits and do not 
have to look to the banks for aid, as does Imperial Tobacco in 
this country, 

The latest increase in ordinary dividends did not come as a 
suprise. The company had already paid two tax-free interim 
ae of 5 per cent and these have been followed, as 
em emotion Street had guessed, by a tax-free final of 7% per 

» tax-free, compared with 15 per cent, tax-free, in 1953-54. 
© Mcrease in the dividend is in line with the advance in the 
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consolidated profit before tax in the year to September 30th from 
£4812 million to nearly £52 million. Taxes, too, were higher, 
going up from £23% million to nearly £25 million, but the 
consolidated net profit rose from £22 million to £24 million. It 
was this sturdy increase in profits, rather than the bigger 
dividend, which added 3d. to the price of the 10s. ordinary stock 
units, which at 54s. yield 5.6 per cent, a figure that makes 
some allowance for BAT’s growth potentialities, 


Mr Butler Pursues Accountability 


EW Parliamentary exercises can have been more humiliating 

than the abject failure of the attempt that the Govern- 
ment began in 1951 to make the nationalised industries more 
“accountable” to the House of Commons. Mr Butler is now 
known to be considering one try more.* Just over four years 
ago the Commons set up a Select Committee to consider 
whether changes were desirable in the existing system by which 
the House from time to time debated the annual reports of 
these industries, and Ministers answered Parliamentary questions 
about them—though not on day-to-day operations. Im 1953 it 
reported that a permanent Select Committee should be set up, 
assisted by an officer "of the status of the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General” to keep these industries under continuous 
review. The Government decided to set up such a committee, 
without such an official, but forbade it to consider matters that 
were the responsibility of Ministers, that concerned wages or 
conditions of employment, that were dealt with through formal 
machinerc such as Consumer’s Councils, or were concerned 
with day-to-day administration. This blinkered Committee was 
duly set up last March. By November it reported, dismally, that 
the Government’s restrictions left it insufficient scope ”’to obtain 
further information about the nationalised industries which 
would be of any real use to the House”. 

In trying again, Mr Butler should bear in mind that "accoun- 
tability” really works in two ways. Parliament certainly, devotes 
too little consideration to these vast industries. It may, too, be 
short of information, though this is possibly because too few 
MPs read the industries’ reports, which contain immeasurably 
more detailed information than any private business gives its 
shareholders ; moreover, these industries operate from day-to- 
day in a blaze of general publicity. Some closer liaison which 
gave the House a number of members genuinely acquainted 
with the real problems, rather than a few self-styled experts, 
would help. But they should not be allowed to breathe down 
the managers’ necks. The British public corporation is a far 
from satisfactory foim of industrial organisation, but the 
emphasis it places on independence in running the show is 
almost certainly right. 

Some regularisation of these industries’ relations with Mini- 
sters and the Government is also required. To date these have 
seemed oddly mixed. Governments have not appeared wholly 
able—if they have wanted to—to control the investment policies 
of these industries, which they are clearly empowered to do. 
On the other hand, as Mr Aubrey Jones remarked on two 
occasions last week, the legal powers of Ministers to settle prices 
in these industries are most uncertain, and intervention by the 
Minister in wage negotations is clearly undesirable. Yet 
Mr Jones—and Mr Butler—are well aware that in the past key 
decisions both on prices and wages have been made in 
Whitehall, not by the corporations themselves. One of the 
Herbert Committee’s suggestions—that Ministers should be re- 
quired to explain in full any directions they issue to these 
industries to act on uncommercial grounds—might be of use if 
Mr Butler really wants to improve the accountability of the 
nationalised industries. 


The Cost of Competitive Co-Existence 


HERE is no sense in considering the agreement by which 

Britain is to provide India with a million-ton steel plant 
in strictly economic terms: it is only politically that such 
export business is worth having. Some details remain to be 
settled ; but this first instalment of the cost of competing with 
the Russians for the good graces of Asian neutralists is clearly 
a formidable one. Early this week the Treasury was unwilling 
to disclose the period and the interest rate of the £15 million 


Soman 
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loan that it is making to the Indian Government under the Ex- 
port Credits Guarantee Act for the purpose. The banks through 
which Lazard Brothers has arranged to provide the Indian 
Government with a further credit of £11 '/2 million (and among 
which, significantly, several of the banks traditionally concerned 
with Indian financing are absent) have not stated the period of 
their "medium-term” loan, though the rate is known to be 1 per 
cent over bank rate (i. e. at present 6'/: per cent). Both these 
credits will cover payments for the purchase of equipment 
during the latter half of the delivery period—the plant is in- 
tended to be working mid-1959. The total cost of the plant 
will probably be of the order of £90 million, of which some 
£50 million will be required in foreign exchange. At the outset 
the Indian Government will meet the balance of the foreign 
exchange requirements from its free sterling balances; in due 
course, however, it intends to replenish these by raising a loan 
on the London market to which the Treasury will accord trustee~ 
ship status. ‘ 
Clearly, the Indians have driven a hard financial bargain: 
with Russian credit on offer at 2 per cent, the Treasury may 
well find it adyisable to conceal the complete terms it has been 
forced to concede on the Government-to-Government loan. In 
real terms, there is no doubt that the provision of a million-ton 
steel plant in West Bengal by about 3'/: years from now will 
put considerable strain on Britain’s steel plant manufacturing 
industry ; presumably there has had to be some postponement 
and rearrangement of programmes for expansion of steel capa- 
city in Britain to make possible this British investment in 
Indian success. 


English Electric Expansion 


HE great electrical manufacturing businesses grow steadily, 
and hardly a year passes in which they do not come to mar- 
ket for more capital. English Electric Company approached its 
shareholders for £11.4 million only last September with a one 
for three rights issue at 60s. The balance sheet shows that 
nearly all that new money has already been absorbed into the 
expanding business, Bank overdrafts were £10.6 million at the 
end of 1954; they were stated to be £13.4 million in September 
and by December after the issue had been paid up they stood at 
£10.3 million. Formidable increases were made during 1955 in 
stock, in debtors and in fixed assets. The final dividend of 8% 
per cent again makes 1245 per cent on a capital that has been 
growing steadily. The trading profit before depreciation has 
advanced from £7.3 million to £88 million and the net profit 
after tax is up from £2.1 million to £€2.8 million. 

This year the figures of Vulcan Foundry and its subsidiary, 
Robert Stephenson and Hawthorns, are included for the first 
time ; they bring £682,000 to the trading profit and £302,000 to 
the net profit. Including the Vulcan figures trading profit 
shows a rise of just over 20 per cent. Turnover on the same 
basis is understood to have shown a similar rise. It would be 
folly to draw any conclusion from the coincidence; in the 
heavy electrical business there is often a difference of years in 
timing between the booking of business and completion and 
payment. 

What is apparent is that profitability has increased and 
expansion has continued notwithstanding the intense compe- 
tition in most export markets. The whole structure of the 
balance sheet, including contracts for capital expenditure of 
£3.1 million, against £2.7 million, proclaims an intention to 
expand further. In one overseas market at least there has been 
an improvement; the interest of minority shareholders has 
risen from £5,610 to £103,330, not because any new minority has 


been acquired, but because the Canadian subsidiaries in which 
there is a minority have done better. 


Increased Rates by Building Societies 


A break in the building societies’ front on mortgage rates has 


come quickly. Three substantial societies have now 


announced higher charges to new mortgage borrowers—the Pro- 
vincial and the Halifax have raised the rate to new owner- 
occupier borrowers from 5 per cent to 5% per cent, and the 
Leeds Permanent goes to 5% per cent. 


New mortga - 
wers, other than owner te ttn 


-occupiers, will pay the Halifax society 
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5 3% per cent: existing mortgage borrowers are not affected (the 
charge to many of them only went up from 4% per cen; to 
5 per cent on February Ist). There will be little surprise a: tha 
Leeds Permanent adopting a mortgage rate that seems des.oneq 
to restrict new business. The society ran low in lendable money 
during the summer and though liquidity had been restore) py 
September 30th last year, the board may well wish tobe caw ious, 

The Halifax society often takes a line of its own. Bi: its 
decision is remarkable for another reason: it comes about g 
fortnight in advance of the accounts for the year ended January 
3lst. Will the figures show something unexpected or hays the 
directors made up their minds to accept higher interest mites 
more readily than they have on some past occasions? The 
margin between the society's top charge to owner-occupier borro- 
wers and its lowest payment to shareholders now becomes 
abnormally wide. The fully paid shares still only receive 2°, per 
cent net. The average margin on the society’s whole business js 
not, indeed, 2% per cent gross; most of its mortgages will still 
only be paying 5 per cent and its monthly subscription share- 
holders receive 344 per cent. But the generality of the building 
society movement are working on a narrower margin—3 per cent 
net paid and 5% per cent charged. It is only a year ago since 
the Halifax society was working on a gross margin 4 per cent 
smaller than its rivals. 

The obvious consequence of the Halifax policy should be to 
restrict both the inflow and the outflow of money. That may 
indeed be the intention. Restricting growth is the surest method 
of building up the ratio of reserves to total assets—a ratio to 
which the society has always attached high importance and one 
which, though still strong, has run down in the recent years of 
rapid expansion. 


1958 


Platinum Monopoly ? 


UBLICATION of the Government’s Restrictive Trade Practices 

bill has fluttered some dovecotes in the bullion market, parti- 
cularly among the houses that deal in platinum. Platinum in 
London has a two-tier market. An "understanding’ exists beiween 
two firms, Baker Platinum and Johnson Matthey, one selling 
Canadian and the other South African platinum, that they wil 
Sell at a fixed price, raised from £32 10s per ounce to £21 155 
week, and only to buyers on a privileged list. On both counts, 
the fixing of prices and the exclusive list, the practice shou!d be 
registered under the proposed legislation and would need to be 
sanctioned by the Tribunal as being in the public interest. On 
the score of prices it might be easy to establish "public inlere t”. 
The fixed price has for some months past been much below the 
price at which platinum has been traded in the free market, 
now between £40 and £41 per ounce. The two firms could ; lead 
"benevolent monopoly” and that they fix prices in order to hold 
them steady and so encourage demand for platinum, a demand 
which might be damaged by substitutes if all users had to 
withstand the shocks of fluctuations such as have occurred in 
the free market. Over the past year free platinum has moved 
between £27 and £43 per ounce. 

The increase in the price of platinum is due almost wholly to 
its new found use as a catalyst in oil refineries producin: the 
highest octane petrol. The platinum is not consumed in ‘his 
process and there is no appreciable demand once the crackins 
plant has been set up. There is, however, a substantial demand 
from new refineries now being built and in prospect. Prol!y 
some of this demand will have to be met from supplies bousht 
at the higher free market price. These supplies are being s\\ !/e" 
by one important source of newly mined metal—Soviet Rusis 
which is reputed to be operating the Petsamo mines neor ‘he 
Norwegian border at a steadily rising rate. The Petsamo ore 
is mainly mined for its nickel content but, as in Canada, p'2/i- 
num is a most valuable by-product. Before long the supply sould 
be further increased by larger production in South Africa, wiich 
has recently overtaken Canada as the free world’s larsest 
producer. Russian production figures are not published bu! 
Russian sales in the world market have fallen off consider! 
during the past year. 


SHORTER BUSINESS NOTE 


To relieve the congestion of stocks in Calcutta, the Indiat 
government has withdrawn until May 3lst its restrictoins on the 
shipment of tea for sale in the London auctions; by tha! ‘me 
the 1955 crop should have been sold. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 


GROWING DEMAND EOR STEEL AND TINPLATE 


In the first statement to be circulated since January, 1950, which was 


prior to the nationalisation of the iron and steel industry, the chairman 
of The Steel Company of Wales Limited, Mr Harald Peake, briefly 
outlined its history and progress during the intervening period. The 


following is a summary of his report: 


ORIGINAL DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Soon after the company’s incorporation in 1947, a start was made on 
the construction of new coke ovens, blast furnaces and steel works, at 
the Margam and Abbey Works, Port Talbot. These were to provide a 
greater quantity of steel ingots for a new continuous hot strip mill also 
being built at Abbey Works. This new mill was larger than any other 
of its kind in the country, and was designed to produce wider sheets of 
steel—up to 72-in. in width. To deal with the production from this 
continuous strip mill, new sheet works were started at Abbey and new 
tinplate works at Trostre, Llanelly. 

By the end of 1952, this first stage of the company’s development plan 
was completed and Satisfactorily put to work. The total cost was 
approximately £73 million, which was provided by an issue to the public 
of £15 million Debenture Stock, by loans from the Finance Corporation 
for Industry Limited of £28,200,000, and the balance by loans from the 
Iron and Steel Corporation and cash resources arising from trading. 


THE SECOND STAGE 


So encouraging were the results of these first developments that in 
March, 1953, the company embarked on a second stage. This provided 
additional coal and handling plant, ninety new coke ovens and a fourth 
and very large blast furnace. To deal with this still greater production, 
four additional open-hearth furnaces and an entirely new tinplate works 
at Velindre, five miles north of Swansea, were also planned. Some of 
these projects are already completed: the new coke ovens were started 
up in January, and later the same month the blast furnace, the largest 
in Europe, was blown in. By the end of this year all sections of the 
plan should be in operation. 

This second stage is estimated to cost £54 million, a substantial 
prcportion of which will be met from internal sources. Some increase 
in profit may be expected this year, but the full effect will not be felt 
tll 1957. 

By any standards, the capital expenditure has been vast. But the 
company is unique in that 85 per cent, by value, of its sales are produced 
by plant and machinery of post-war design. This gives a more uniform 
product at a higher rate for each person employed. Had the company 
fot undertaken such extensive developments when it did, the cost at 
to-day’s prices would have been considerably greater. 

It is significant that so far no less than £40 million of the expenditure 
has been contributed from sources within the company itself. 


1955 TRADING PROFIT 


During 1955, the cost of raw materials and wages have continued to 
tise. For this reason the company was obliged to increase the price of 
steel sheets and tinplate to the consumer. 

The trading profit for the year was £18,313,299—an increase of £4,049,346 
over 1954. After providing for depreciation, profits tax and transfer to 
taxation equalisation account, there is a balance available of £6,052,662. 
The directors have allocated £1,4000,000 to fixed assets replacement 
reserve and the now recommend the payment of a final divided of 
2% per cent, making four per cent, for the year, being the rate laid 
down by the Realisation Agency. 


STEEL PRODUCTION 


During the year ending September, 1955, the company produced nine 
per cent. of the steel output of the United Kingdom. This compares well 
with 28 per cent for 1948—the first full year in the history of the 
company. 


Demand for steel sheets and coiled steel strip for tinplate has continued 
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VOSPER LIMITED 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
SATISFACTORY OUTPUT 


The Nineteenth Annual General Meeting of Vosper Limited was held 

on February 28th, in London, Mr Owen R. Guard (the chairman) 
Presiding. ‘The following is an extract from his circulated statement: 
During the year under review we have earned a Net Profit of 
£71 473. After writing down the value of the remaining Trawler by 
£25,000, there remains a Net Profit of £46,473. Your Directors recommend 
a Dividend of 12% per cent. 

Our Portchester Shipyard has been fully occupied throughout the year 
under review and output of small naval craft of the minesweeping and 
fast patrol-boat types has been maintained at a satisfactory level. 

A substantial production order for highspeed launches of our own 
a for the Royal Air Force is also being carried out at this yard. 

‘om this you will see that at the moment we are well occupied in the 
of, cuilding Department, but it cannot be denied that the curtailment 
jan minesweeping programmes and relative lowering of orders for 
, Patrol-boats for the Royal Navy may cause embarrassment at any 
ale for the time being. 


in excess of production, and in 

that this demand will increase. 
Production of steel ingots increased by 189,000 tons to 1,748,000 tons. 

With the completion of the second Stage of development this year, it is 


a that ingot production will rise to an annual rate of 2,400,000 
ons. 


quiries for future deliveries are proof 


TINPLATE PRODUCTION 


_The company produced 65 per cent. of the United Kingdom output of 
tinplate last year. Demand is greatly in excess of production and home 
producers are still having to import a certain quantity. 

_ The new works at Trostre is showing excellent results, producing 
tinplate of an improved quality, at an annual rate of 375,000 tons. This 
will soon be increased to 400,000 tons. When the second new works at 
Velindre reaches full production at the end of 1958, total annual output 
is expected to reach 800,000 tons. 

But the strength of the company lies in the diversity of the end 
Products made from its steel, and the fact that nearly all these end 
products are essentials. 

There must be very few buildings, houses and cottages to which The 
Steel Company of Wales has not now made a contribution. If the 
household does not own a car, motor cycle, scooter or bicycle In which 
sheet steel figures largely, it is highly probable that the house contains 
a refrigerator, gas or electric cooker, washing machine, radio or gramo- 
phone. As a last resort there must be a water tank, dustbih or a 
perambulator ! 

Ships, railways and road vehicles are very large users of steel plates 
and sheets, and replacements are needed continually. 

Agriculture would come to a standstill if sheet steel were not available 
for tractors, cultivators and harvesters, storage and ‘dairy equipment. 

In churches, hospitals, schools, offices, shops and cinemas sheet steel 
is used for windows, furniture, musical instruments, ventilation, 
decoration, lighting equipment, rain-water disposal and fire-fighting. 


NO LIMIT TO TINPLATE MARKET 


The uses of tinplate are even more diverse, and the requirements of 
the canning industry continue to expand so that it is difficult te see 
any limit to this market. 

Packing case linings, containers for tobacco and cigarettes, ammunition 
boxes and defence projects, drums and cans for oil, paint and chemicals, 
crown corks and screw caps, deed boxes and toys, trays and advertising 
signs, spectacle cases and containers for cosmetics, medical equipment 
and radar; all these require tinplate in varying and usually increasing 
quantities. 

During the year, approximately one-third of the production of tinplate 
has been sold in the export market for delivery to thirty-seven countries, 

The past year has been a very hard one for the majority of the staff, 
owing to the urgent necessity for increased production and the great 
amount of new work under construction. I would like to pay tribute to 
the skill and loyalty of Mr W. F. Cartwright, head of the Steel Division, 
Captain H. Leighton Davies, head of the Tinplate Division, Mr R. P. Perry, 
head of the Newport Division, and all the company’s 20,750 employees. 
It is a great privilege and a high honour to be appointed to the 
chairmanship of such an important unit in the steel industry of the 
United Kingdom at a time when a further industrial revolution is taking 
place. Since appointment I have received the fullest possible support 
from the deputy chairman, Sir Charles Bruce-Gardner, Mr Julian Pode, 
the managing director, and all the directors. 

The company is playing an important part in the economic security 
of the country and if, in the national interest, still greater demands 
are made on it, I am confident that they will be met quickly and 
efficiently. 

The full statement is available from: 


The Steel Company of Wales 
Limited 
l6a St James's Street, 
London, S W 1 





It is interesting to note, however, that important new contracts of 
a parallel nature will greatly help the situation when production 
commences, 

A number of diverse activities are undertaken by your Company, 
and we have among other things specialised in the construction of 
welded aluminium tanks for mobile fire-tenders for aerodrome use, and 
our Electrical Departments are employed in the work of designing and 
producing special lightweight fittings in conjunction with the Department 
of Electrical Engineering at the Admiralty. . 

We have also designed and developed anti-rolling equipment which 
has been produced and fitted to small craft with extremely satisfactory 
results, and it is gratifying to know that some most interesting orders 
have afready been received, not only from this country, but from abroad. 

The Camber Shipyard, in which are situated our new engineering 
workshops built and leased to us by the Portsmouth Corporation, has 
not been particulary busy on new construction, but, nevertheless, a 
considerable amount of repair and reconstruction work has been 
ee h ived orders for 

1 to say, however, that we have now receive 
Per ap a of the Seaward Defence type and with ne 
construction work in hand, we are likely to be busy at this yard {or 
some time to come. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE WHITEHEAD IRON AND STEEL COMPANY 


A YEAR OF GREAT ACTIVITY 
MAXIMUM CAPACITY OUTPUT; FAVOURABLE COST OF PRODUCTION 
EFFORTS TO MEET UNABATED DEMAND 
CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES ESSENTIAL TO FINANCE MODERN DEVELOPMENTS 
MR G. H. LATHAM ON VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


The Forty-ninth annual general meeting of The Whitehead Iron and 
Steel Company Limited will be held on March 26 at the Westgate Hotel, 
Newport, Mon. 

The following is the statement of Mr. G. H. Latham LL. D., J. P. 
(Chairman and Managing Director) which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts ;: 

Before proceeding with my formal statement, may I be permitted to 
mention a personal matter which I approach with considerable sadness. 
As you know, Mr Alan Whitehead has been associated with me in this 
Company for approximately half a century. After a most useful life as 
an Engineer he has decided to cast the mantle and seek retirement 
which, in his case, is very well deserved. Mr. Whitehead’s experience 
of continuous rolling plant is unparalleled and his contribution to this 
Company has been of the greatest possible value. His modesty and 
charm have endeared him not only to his colleagues on the Board, but 
to all our employees throughout the Group. At my- request he has 
agreed to hold himself available for consultation when the need arises, 
but I should like to pay this public tribute to Mr. Whitehead and to 
express our very whole-hearted thanks for all he has done to enable 
your Company to achieve its premier position in our section of: the 
Industry. 

SHAREHOLDERS AND SHAREHOLDINGS 


When I addressed you twelve months ago, the Accounts only represented 
approximately six months’ trading after the Company’s shares had been 
offered to the public. I recollect I mentioned that before your Company 
was absorbed into the nationalised Iron and Steel Industry in 1951, we 
had approximately 1,800 shareholders. I also stated that when the 
Company was returned to private ownership in February, 1955, there 
were no less than 5,800 shareholders. At that time, however, it was not 
possible for me to give you any interesting analysis of the Share 
Register. We now have 4,700 shareholders, of whom 4,455 have 500 shares 
er Tess. Consequently, there are only 245 holdings of more than 
600 shares. If I interpret these figures aright, I think we are entitled 
to be proud of the interest which such a wide section of the public has 
shown in our business. We are more especially pleased that included 


in the mumber of holdings up to 500, the names of so many of our 
workmen and staff appear. 


WORKS OPERATING AT MAXIMUM CAPACITY 


The year has been one of great activity, not only in our own section, 
but throughout the Steel Industry. It has been impossible for us to 
meet the demands placed upon us, with the result that a considerable 
tonnage of both semi-finished and finished material has been imported, 
even though the production of steel in this country reached a record 
figure of nearly 20 million tons as compared with about 12 million tons 
in 1945. It is unnecessary for me to say that all sections of our Works 
have been operating at maximum capacity, which in turn has ensured 
& favourable cost of production. I am always cautious when referring 
to the future but, as far as we can see, everything points to an even 
further increase in demand and the Steel Industry has for some time, 
in conjunction with the Iron and Steel Board, been considering ways 
and means of satisfying this additional demand. 


VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


I think you will agree that the Annual Report and Statement of 
Accounts show a very satisfactory year’s trading. 

The improvement in the turnover of the holding Company has been 
maintained and is 13.3% greater than in 1954. The increase in the 
trading profit of the holding Company is still more satisfactory and 
represents an increase of 38% over the corresponding figure for the 
previous year During the year under review the Company has felt the 
full benefit of the developments which are now completed, and the 
modernisation of our equipment which still goes on year by year. 

The consolidated profit and loss account shows that the Group trading 
profit for the year ended Ist October, 1955, is £1, 240,555, an increase of 
£286,035 (30%) compared with the previous year. After making full 
provision for taxation and depreciation, the net profit of £476,079 
attributable to the holding Company is £85,136 more than the cor- 
responding figure for last year. 

The dividends paid and -recommended (less Income Tax) absorb 
£143,750, and after crediting the surplus brought forward from the year 
1953/54, amounting to £68,207, the amount available at the let October, 
1955, was £400,536 . Of this amount, £172,756 has been allocated to 
general reserve and £150,000 to the resetve for increased cost of 
oe of fixed assets, leaving a balance of £77, 780 to be carried 
orward. 


CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 


The total distributed in dividend, namely, £143,750, represents 30.2% 
of the profit available to the holding Company, so that 69.8% is retained 


in the business. This is in pursuance of the normal practice adopted 
by your Directors of ploughing back into the business the larger 
proportion of profits. It is more than ever necessary to do s0 now in 
order to ensure the continuous employment of our men and to 
strengthen the financial position of your Company so that it will be 
able to continue to take advantage of all modern developments in 
plant and equipment and to finance the increasing volume of business 
out of the funds of the Company. 

This may be an opportune place to emphasise once again the fallacy 
of the repeated reference to large profits being made in Industry, 
which some feel should be distributed in the form of increased dividends, 
increased wages or reduced prices. I am sure it will be appreciated 
that if your Company is still to progress in the future, it is essential 
under present conditions to retain in the business a large proportion of 
the profits which, in any case, are sadly depleted by the very high rate 
of taxation. 


PROVISION FOR DEPRECIATION OF MARKETABLE SECURITIES 


I think I should also make some reference to the provision in the 
Accounts of £89,501 for the fall in value of marketable securities. Our 
original portfolio of these securities was arranged on a basis of the then 
existing conditions and our probable financial requirements at the time 
of purchase. We did not anticipate any investments would require to 
be realised before the maturity dates. In these circumstances, it would 
not have been necessary to make any provision for a reduction in value 
of the marketable securities, as any fluctuations in prices prior to the 
maturity dates would have been of a temporary nature. Since that time, 
however, the financial structure of the Company has changed due to the 
terms upon which the shares were offered to the public on denationai- 
isation. In these circumstances, your Directors have deemed it desirable 
to have in mind the possibility of realising the holdings of marketable 
securities before the maturity dates and, consequently, it is felt we 
should make a provision reducing the book value to the current market 
value. The present average redemption date of these securities is 12% 
years. 

The whole of the plant at your Courtybella Works, Newport, has been 
maintained in a very high degree of efficiency. Moreover; we never 
hesitate to discard existing plant to put in new plant of more modern 
design, so giving greater efficiency and showing an improvement in qua- 
lity of the material produced at a more favourable cost. Your Directors 
are considering at the present time many developments falling within 
these categories as we believe there is abundant scope in the future 
requirements of our section of the Industry to justify improvements 
in several directions. 

I, personally, have the greatest faith in the future of our Company 
My optimism is based upon the diversity of the many industries which 
consume our products. Consequently, the effect on your Company of 
a recession in any one section of industry would be greatly minimised 
and nothing short of a general recession in trade would react to the 
detriment of our Company. The state of our Order Book ensures full- 
time working under the most favourable conditons during the present 
year. 


WHOLLY-OWNED SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Whitehead Hill and Company, Limited. Our Wire Works has been 
operating at approximately the same capacity as last year, bu! supplies 
of wire rods are still inadequate to meet our requirements. Cur Works 
could produce, with the same labour force, a much greater tonnage of 
finished wire if raw material were available. 

We are finding the utmost difficulty in preserving an adequate labour 


force to maintain our output of bricks, which are still in very great 
demand. 


W. A. Baker and Company, Limited. As I have previously said, at the 
Westgate Works we have very large engineering and foundry (iron, 
stell and non-ferrous) interests. For some years we have been working 
in the closest co-operation with the Black-Clawson International Limited, 
who are greatly expanding their activities in this country and, in fact 
in the whole of the sterling area. Behind this organisation is 
the vast experience and technical knowledge of their powerful Americaa 
Associates. 

As a token of our mutual desire to develop this important industry of 
paper-making machinery, we have entered into a long term working 
arrangement with the Black-Clawson International Limited. This will 
mean our Westgate Works will devote still more of its activities to 
the manufacture of plant for the paper-making industry. 


Godins "The Rollers of Steel Section” Limited. The demand for the 
special sections produced in this factory remains very brisk, and we are 
fortunate in having an Order Book which will ensure full-time working 
during this year. The factory is useful in another sense in that it is 
complementary to the other sections of our plant. 
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ILFORD LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Photographic Materials) 


RECORD PRODUCTION VOLUME AND SALES TURNOVER 
RISING COSTS THREATEN COMPETITIVE POSITION 
PURCHASE TAX CONVERSION INTO SALES TURNOVER TAX URGED 
PRESENT DISCRIMINATION ECONOMICALLY UNSOUND AND SOCIALLY UNJUST 
HON. JAMES P. PHILIPPS’ VIEWS 


The Annual General Meeting of Ilford Limited will be held on March 
22 at the I)ford Gallery, 106/107, High Holborn, London, W.C. 

The following is the address by the Chairman, the Hon. James P. 
Philipps, copies of which have been circulated for the convenience of 
shareholders with the report and accounts for the year ended October 31, 
1955 :-— 

Ladies and Gentlemen,—During the past year we increased our sales 
both at home and abroad. At home, sales in the amateur section of our 
business were helped by the remarkably fine summer. Our profit for 
the year can be considered satisfactory though our experience was 
similar to that of other companies trading in the same period, in that 
profit did not rise in proportion to sales. During the year we were 
faced with large increases in costs, in raw materials, in transport, and 
particularly in wages. As a substantial proportion of our sales is 
abroad we are not too well placed for passing on increased costs to 
our customers. In this connection I would emphasise that if advances 
in wages continue in excess of increases in productivity there can be 
no doubt that the exchange value of the pound will decline. Assurances 
from Ministers or officials that it is the country’s intention to main- 
tain the value of the currency are without a valid basis if a state of 
inflation inducing regular rounds of wage increases is allowed to persist. 


PURCHASE TAX 


In previous years I have commented on the severe incidence of the 
purchase tax on certain of the goods we sell and on the adverse effect 
of this impost on the trade due to the element of uncertainty as Budget 
time approaches. Mr. Butler, while Chancellor of the Exchequer, spoke 
of the possibility of converting the purchase tax into a sales or turnover 
tax. I feel it would be an admirable thing if the present Chancellor 
were to follow this suggestion and at the same time were to make the 
tax more broadly based on a wider range of goods at a low figure. 
This would, I feel, have less distorting effects than the present 
discriminatory system with its complex definitions and classifications. 
The purchase tax was introduced during the war as an exceptional 
measure intended to restrain the consumption of luxuries. It has been 
continued in peacetime and has been applied in a most uneconomic 
manner, When the product of an industry is in good demand and when 
there is clearly a good case for expanding production to meet a public 
need, too often official action has been to increase the tax to check 
the growth of the industry concerned and to frustrate the satisfaction 
of an economic need. 

Conversely successful cases have been pressed for reduction of tax 
in the case of industries where demand was failing. In a free and 
flexible economy such as we need here, surely this sort of discrimina- 
tion is economic nonsense. Expanding industries should be allowed to 
expand and contracting industries to contract. I do not believe that 
any Chancellor or Treasury official can truly decide what is a luxury 
and what is not. Commodities like roll films, television sets, motorcars, 
and holidays are now among the items of expenditure of a prosperous 
working class and to restrict spending on these and similar items by 
discriminatory taxes is economically unsound as well as socially unjust. 
We surely wish our working population to consume more of these 
things, not less. In the case of roll films made by your company no 
balance of payments question is involved as the film base—a substantial 
item in the cost of film—is made by our associated company, Bexford 
Limited, and is not imported from the United States nor paid for in 
dollars. There is no valid reason for restriction here as the foreign 
currency content is small. 


PLANT MODERNISATION 


During the year we continued our policy of keeping our plant up to 
date . We are at present engaged in extensions to our Brentwood film 
factory designed to increase the degree of mechanisation in film 
Production, and are building new laboratories at Brentwood and 
extending those at Ilford. Our new stock and despatch department at 
Ilford was brought into use during the year, but further heavy expen- 
diture on despatch departments and depots will be necessary to com- 
plete the reorganisation which is planned for our distribution system. 
We have also commenced construction of a new office block at Ilford. 
This is long overdue as our office staff have been working under 
unsatisfactory conditions since the end of the war. We are planning 
the new block so that we can lay out the offices in the best way for 
economical working together with good conditions for the staff. 


LARGE RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


I can here refer to only a few of our large range of products. During 
1955 we introduced our HPS roll film, which we can rightly claim to 
be the fastest roll film in the world. This film is intended for use 


wherever the greatest sensitivity is required, such as indoor snapshots 
without the use of flashbulbs, press photography, etc. It can do much 
to popularise winter photography and lengthen the photographic season. 
Initial sales both here and abroad have been very promising. Sales of 
our colour prints have increased substantially during the year. We 
believe that the special feature of the Lford colour print—the really 
sharp rendering of fine detail—is becoming appreciated by dis- 
criminating customers. The use of Ilford 35 mm. colour film in con- 
junction with our print service provides a simple and economic system 
of taking snapshots in colour. 

The contribution to our sales turnover of materials for colour photo- 
graphy is still small but it may well become important in the future, 

Our proprietary developing agent, Phenidone, which replaces Metol, 
has continued to make progress during the year. It is clear that one of 
the most important uses for this chemical is in the manufacture of 
concentrated liquid developers. The demand for developers of this 
type is increasing as it becomes more widely realised that their use 
not pay to make up developers in a photo department or even to 
effects real economies in working. At present-day wage costs it does 
not pay to make up developers in a photo department or even to 
dissolve powder-packed chemicals when the prepared developer is 
available from the manufacturer at a low cost. As the use of liquid 
developers increases we expect the sales of Phenidone to expand, 
although it is also used in nearly all types of Ilford developers. We 
have recently introduced Phenidone to the cine film  precessing 
laboratories, and it is possible that this may prove an important eutlet, 
as it ie much more economical than the older developers. 

Our nuclear plates have continued to be used wherever the photo- 
graphic method is used for atomic research. In this specialised line 
we have established a real lead. 

I have mentioned before the utility of our Azgoflex process for the 
reproduction of documents in commercial offices and similar applica- 
tions. During the year we have paid particular attention to the use of 
this process in drawing offices for making prints of engineers’ and 
architects’ drawings. We have met with considerable success and it is 
our intention to intensify our efforts as there is great scope for the 
introduction of modern methods in this field. The Azoflex range of 
machines for the print room is, we believe, of better performance and 
of more modern design than anything offered in this country. The 
machines are available either for sale or for hire according to cir- 
cumstances. The Azoflex process of print reproduction is pleasanter, 
safer, and usually chearper than the old ammonia gas process so widely 
used in this country in the past. Any firm contemplating re-equipment 
of its drawing office would do well to investigate the Azoflex process, 
as we feel we can offer something which helps to combat present high 
labour costs. 

In the photo-finishing field we are introducing a range of machines 
and equipment which should help our friends in this branch ef the 
photographic industry to meet the peculiarly difficult labour cenditions 
resulting from the seasonal nature of the business. We look on it as a 
matter of importance that roll films should be developed and printed 
economically. It seemed to us that in this country and in Europe as a 
whole. we have lagged behind the best American practice. We recently 
gave a demonstration to the trade of modern equipment which we have 
designed to suit British conditions. This demonstration was very well 
attended. We believe that by pioneering the introduction of such 
methods into the United Kingdom we can not only be of real help to 
our customers but also increase our own business. In this connection 
I would like to refer to our acquisition during the year of the small 
firm of precision engineers, Kennington & Bourlet Limited, which has 
specialised in the production of equipment for the photo-finishing trade. 
The Kennington and Bourlet machines have been integrated with the 
Ilford line, and we are now able to offer a most comprehensive range. 
We have found that a most important element of success with this 
equipment is in matching the photographic paper to the machine. 


TELEVISION EXPERIMENT 


In our advertising we are experimenting in the use of television. 
Those of you who watch television programmes may have noticed that 
we have been running a series of advertisements of our HPS and HP3 
roll films. While it is early to form a reliable opinion of the real value 
of this means of publicity we welcome the opportunity afforded to us 
to use this modern advertising medium. The termination of the B.BC. 
monopoly has added to the already great popularity of television and 
much further expansion is likely. Film is a very convenient method 
for recording and storing material for telecasting. You will be interested 
to know that a substantial proportion of the material telecast in 
this country is through the medium of Ilfon. Cine Film. As television 
becomes more widespread and in particular as a greater cheice of 
programmes becomes available, the use of film for this purpose will 
almost certainly increase. 


Published weekly by The Economist Newspaper Ltd at 22 Ryder Street, London S.W.1. and printed by Imprimerie St Paul, Switzerland. 
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PYROLYSIS COIL EXIT GAS 
MOLS PER 109 MOLS OF HYDROCARBON CHARGED 





CONVERSION (HYDROCARBON DISAPPEARING) 






Our American affiliate, the Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation, has projects for ethylene 
production on the drawing boards which, together 
with plants built in the past, represent an output of 
this valuable chemical of over 3,000,000 pounds per 
day. The reservoir of experience of the Stone & 
Webster engineers in this field is available to our 
clients and is being drawn upon for ethylene plants 
and associated process units we are presently building 
in Scotland and France. 










BADGER & SONS LIMITED 


99, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Process Engineers and Constructors for the Petroleam, Chemical and Petro-Chemical Industries 


ee Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION Badger Process Division, U.S.A 
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